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ABBOTT, 


THE NEW PREMIER OF CANADA. 


HE dominant party in Canada had 
so long been accustomed to the 
leadership of Sir John MacDonald that 
when he died it seemed at first as if his loss 
were irreparable. In a sense that great 
political manager could not be replaced 
as the country might be sifted in vain 
to find his like. He was in many re- 
spects an extraordinary statesman ; he 
knew the temper of his tory constitu- 
ency at home and the feeling of the 
London government toward Canada 
perfectly, and possessed a rare shrewd- 
ness and tact in adapting his measures 
to suit his side of politics, and to keep 
the other side for the most part quiet. 
The very length of his administration 
had invested him with a peculiar inter- 
est and prestige. Under all the circum- 
stances that these considerations in- 
volve Canada was called upon to face a 
real emergency when his death was an- 
nounced, and there were some intelli- 
gent men in the Dominion who ex- 
pected a movement among the people 
akin to revolution. As it turned out, 
however, the Governor-General found 
aman very promptly who appears to 
have taken the empty chair of MacDon- 
ald and filled it with creditable ability 
so far, holding the reins with so much 
firmness and intelligence that the fac- 
tions of party and of the mixed society 
of the different provinces and the antag- 
onisms of French and English, Roman- 
ist and Protestant are kept at least in 
abeyance. 

The new Premier of Canada, John J. 
C. Abbott, had been a Senator in the 
Dominion Parliament and an official for 
many years, and being upward of 
seventy years of age had certainly much 
of the experience that so important a 
place as the Premiership demanded. 
One who takes a realizing view of the 
rugged features displayed in theengrav- 
ing would be disposed to say that the 
owner was no callow, impressionable 


person, but a man of positive convict- 
ions and energetic actions. The pose 
of the head in itself intimates a spirit of 
individuality and the desire to be as- 
sured of his ground before taking a step. 
The confidence man or the proposer of 
novel enterprises would find small 
chance for his scheme with Mr. Abbott. 
He has a way of detecting crookedness 
and imposture that is startling to the 
dishonest. The expression of the fore- 
head is that of close scrutiny and 
specific analysis. He would be known 
for the thoroughness of his investiga- 
tions. In whatever he becomes in- 


terested in and devotes time and means 
to he expects to find a return commensu- 
rate with the value of his participation. 
He enjoys prosperity and power to a 
high degree, although he does not ex- 
hibit this quality in the manner of most 
men who have acquired a commanding 


place. He has decision and self-reli- 
ance in an unusually high degree, and 
with it the intellectual discernment— 
through his capacity mainly to compre- 
hend practical conditions—that renders 
one calm and easy in a situation that is 
intricate and grave. He has the judi- 
cial temperament in large measure, 
and if he had been placed on the bench 
would have attained a good reputation 
for the acuteness of his rulings. His 
power to weigh evidence, to pass upon 
the relative bearing of this and that 
precedent is unusual. And when his 
mind is made up the decision has much 
of the traditional character of Mede and 
Persian law. He has much respect for 
himself and is not averse to being en- 
couraged by the good opinion of 
others. He has been known for cour- 
age and force from boyhood, never be- 
ing afraid to stand to his opinions, and 
to defend his rights. 

John Joseph Caldwell Abbott was 
born in St. Andrews, Quebec, about 
seventy years ago, his father being then 
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rector of St. Andrews Church. Edu- 
cated at McGill College, and graduated 
in 1845, he entered the law, beginning 
practice two years later. For twelve 
years he pursued this profession, making 
commercial cases a specialty. In 1859 
he was elected as a representative of his 
native county to the Assembly of 
Canada, and held this’ place until the 
union in 1867, when he became a mem- 
ber of the Dominion Parliament. In 
1862 he was appointed Solicitor-General 
in the cabinet of Jobn Sandfield Mac- 
Donald, but resigned before his chief 
lost power. In the same year he was 
created a Queen’s counsel. 

After leaving the cabinet, Mr. Abbott 
prepared and procured the passage of 
what is known as the Insolvency Act of 
1864, the basis of the present Dominion 
bankruptcy laws. 

In 1873 Mr. Abbott, while still a 
member of Parliament, was the legal 
adviser of Sir Hugh Allan in his 
negotiations with Sir John Mac- 


Donald’s government concerning the 
proposed Canadian Pacific Railway. He 
was defeated for re-election to Parlia- 
ment, and remained in private life for 
seven years. 

Then he was sent as Special Commis- 


sioner with Sir Hector Langevin, and 
went to London to present the case of the 
province of Quebec in the proceedings 
arising out of the dismissal by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Letellier de St. Just of 
his provisional ministry. Mr. Abbott 
was successful, and the Marquis of 
Lorne, then Governor General, was 
directed to consult his ministers in the 
matter ; the result being the dismissal 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. In 1880 
Mr. Abbott re-entered Parliament for 
his old constituency of Argenteuil. In 
1881 he was appointed to the Senate, 
and has since been the practical leader 
of that body. In 1887 he accepted Sir 
John MacDonald’s invitation to join 
the cabinet without a portfolio. 

In the United States not much has 
been known of Mr. Abbott, though it 
may be remembered that in his early 
manhood he was in favor of joining the 
fortunes of Canada with those of the 
United States. In Canada he is chiefly 
thought of in connection with the over- 
throw of Sir John MacDona!d’s first ad- 
ministration, and as the author of a not 
very satisfactory insolvency law. In 
his profession he is esteemed as a very 
shrewd lawyer, and is the possessor of a 
large fortune. D. 


——_—_ > 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


HO has not known an experience 
like the following: 

‘* Halloo, Black, become rich ?”’ 

**Rich? Why do you ask sucha 
question ?” 

‘*Seem to be taking it easy. Why 
are you not boat building? Nobody 
wants boats ?” 

**Oh, plenty fellows, I suppose, want 
boats, but can’t pay for them.” 

Question of supply and demand. 

That Black was correct when he said 
there were plenty who wanted boats was 
shown by fact that the next four young 
acquaintances whom I met replied to 
the question why they were not out 
rowing or sailing such a fine day, that 


they had no boat, and could not afford 
to buy one. 

You see I was out taking a practical 
lesson in economics that day. 

‘*Well, Mr. Lovejoy, the grocery 
business seems a little dull just now. 
Guess everybody have all they need in 
their gardens and on their farms to 
supply their needs at this season.” 

Mr. Lovejoy was busily engaged at 
looking disheartened. 

Four townsmen and three farmers, 
sitting idly around or whittling sticks, 
said almost with one voice, ‘‘Can send 
it ’round, Mr. Lovejoy, if you have any- 
thing going to waste.’”” But Mr. Love- 
joy did not act on this gentle hint. Not 
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that he was a man hard of heart, nor 
that his would-be customers were ex- 
actly solicitors of charity. They were 
all good’ men in their way, and fairly 
industrious, but their labor did not bring 
the cash which the grocer wanted for 
his goods, and he had sold on credit all 
that his little capital would permit. 

It was again the question of supply 
and demand. 

Walking a little further I came to a 
group of a dozen able-bodied men dis- 
puting with some farmers about wages, 
the farmers having driven to town for 
help at harvest. 

‘Well, Mr. Jones, how is the crop 
this year?’ I asked of one farmer with 
the usual degree of interest displayed 
by this question. 

* “Crop enough, but it’s going to ruin.” 

**Why do you let it go to ruin when 
there are so many men looking for a 
job?’ 

‘*What I should have to pay these 
men in wages would amount to more 
than what I could get for the grain after 
taking it to market, to say nothing of 
the work I have already done in rais- 
ing it.” 

‘Turning to some of the men who 
follow up the harvest I asked, ‘‘ How is 
this? Would it not be better for you to 
demand less rather than get nothing ?” 
The general reply was that they would 
just as soon sleep on a haystack or in a 
hay loft without work as with; that 
with the wages demanded they had been 
able to savescarcely enoughin following 
the harvest from the South to the North 
to buy a suit of clothes to return home 
with. 

Again the question of supply and 
demand. 

I next met a man trying to rent a 
farm, but could find none, although 
only o1e-third of the land about was in 
cultivation; then a group of idle miners, 
willing to work for starvation wages, 
but unable to get employment, although 
there was plenty of iron and coal land 
stretching out in every direction. 


Still the unsolved problem of supply 
and demand. 

Finally, encountered a Phrenologist, 
who told me, in reply to my inquiry, 
that he was not in town to lecture ; only 
happened to be passing through. It 
was not worth while to try todo any 
business there because Judge Richman, 
whose influence was great, had given 
the science a death blow in this region. 
‘*He brought me two sons when I lec- 
tured here some years ago, and wished 
to know which one would be the better 
mechanic, as he intended to place one 
in charge of a large manufacturing 
plant in which he had the controlling 
interest. 

Well, I told him John would make 
the best mechanic. He had large 
Constructiveness, and, as I stated it, an 
industrious organization. That James 
liked to take things easier; would be a 
favorite among the boys, over whom he 
would have much quiet influence, while 
they would do the work. Now the old 
gentleman seemed to have got the idea 
from my remarks that James was not of 
much account; was too easy going, 
while John had energy and ingenuity. 
But it so happened that John, although 
a superior mechanic, did not fall in with 
the grasping and ambitious designs of 
his father, and went away to work at his 
trade, succeeding in making an honest 
but only a modest living, while James 
became nominally superintendent of the 
factory, was sent to Congress, got a 
government market for his wares, and 
prospered greatly. The judge needs 
only to point to-the success of James 
and the failure of William as mechanics 
in order to crush all arguments which 
may be offered in favor of Phrenology 
in these parts.” I wonder in how many 
other parts such arguments have proven 
weighty. And again the question of 
supply and demand—the supply of 
mechanics and the demand of manipula- 
tors. 

Of the many persons who claim to 
have a solution for these economic diffi- 
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culties the one who carries a real solu- 
tion into practical effect will be grate- 


fully remembered by long-suffering 
humanity. R. 


a 


CHARACTER IN ATTITUDE. 


VERYTHING about a person tells 
something concerning the char- 
acter. Toan extent theattitude may re- 
veal the temporary emotions and ac- 
tivities of the mind, or, when these are 
more fixed, the permanent character. 
More than likely every reader of this 
article is acquainted with men and 
women who have peculiar attitudes 
when standing or sitting, attitudes by 
which they are distinguished and which 
are full of meaning. 

The activity of the mind exerts an in- 
fluence on every part of tle body, and 
habit weaves such a chain around a 

man that in time the body 
tells the story of the life 
led by the brain. As the 
attitude of the sailor when 
ashore reveals to others 
that he has become accus- 
tomed to stand in such a 
manner as to protect him- 
self from the danger of 
}\falling through sudden 
j lurches of the ship, so the 
attitudes of others, if 
studied, tell the story of 
how their minds have 

- been occupied. 
Attitude is one of the 
4, outward expressions of 
-= character. One need not 
expect by observations of 
it and by conclusions 
founded thereon to determine native 
talent and latent power as can be 
accomplished through the aid-of Phren- 
ology, neither should he expect to be 
able to sum up the entire character in a 
manner approaching the thoroughness 
that is possible with a knowledge of the 
art of reading character from. the con- 
formation of the head. But the head is 
not always at the disposition of those 
who seek to know its contents and 


predilections, consequently those who 
would estimate the nature of those about 
them must needsdepend more on Physi- 
ognomy than on 
Phrenology ; and of 
the physiognomical 
signs of character 
none are more easily 
com prehended or 
more full of mean- 
ing than those re- 
vealed by the atti- 
tude. But, even in 
estimating character 
by Physiognomy, it 
is always of advan- 
tage to have aknowl- 
edge of Phrenology, 
as one is then at the 
fountain head and 
knows the secret 
spring that prompts 
the expression. Fis. 2. 
In figure 1, which represents Mr. 
Reed, late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives as he was twenty years 


ago, the attitude voices intellectual ac- 
tivity. One is strongly reminded of the 
lines of Shakespeare: 
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“ Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much.” 

Itis not the spareness of the body 
alone that indicates the active intellect; 
many men are spare who think little, 
but the peculiar leaning forward of the 
upper half of the body; then, in this in- 
stance, the activity of the brain has 
drained the body, for the frame is larger 
than the corresponding quantity of flesh. 


Fig. 2 represents the same gentleman as 
he is to-day. Time has made marked 
changes in the development of the phys- 
ical and in bringing into activity the 
faculties which indicate character as 
distinguished from talent. In Fig. 1 is 
seen an attitude frequently observed 
among students. Fig. 2 is morethe ap- 
pearance of a fighter; there is all the 
courage of the grizzly bear in that atti- 


tude, with more of a wide-awake look, 
as if ready for any new move on the 
part of an antagonist. 

In Fig. 3, a sketch of ‘‘Old Hutch,” 
as heis familiarly called, the entire body 
seems to be making an endeavor to lean 
back on itself. The character seems, as 
it were, to be reaching up to Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, and calling on them to 
put self-confidence and decision into 


every atom of the body. No defeatever 
crushes the man who strikes such an at- 
titude. If he runs for office and is over- 
whelmingly defeated, he is ready to try 
it over again, and steps to the front with 
an expectation of victory that commands 
the admiration of even those who fight 
against him. 

In Fig. 4 we have a very expressive 
picture, full of human nature. Evidently 
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there is trouble in the family; some- 
thing has gone wrong and the subject 
is receiving serious consideration. The 
aged father is meditating on how to 
remedy matters. Hisis the attitude of 
reflection. 

His Causality is in active exercise, 
and his suggestion as to what will 
be done will be one that will lead 
out of the difficulty. Notice the look of 
the lady. It is not her intellect that has 
been called to play, but her feelings. 
In consequence, the head is thrown 
back toward the location of the facul- 
ties exercised. The younger gentleman 
is exercising his reflective faculties in 
an endeavor to suggest some way out of 
the difficulty, but not with that exclu- 
siveness apparent in the gentleman who 


is standing. The man sitting down has 
his feelings influenced as well as his in- 
tellect, especially Approbativeness and 
Friendship. He is reflecting on what 
the world will say, how the dear one at 
his side will suffer, while the elderly 
gentleman is reflecting solely on how 
to remedy matters. 

With these brief references the reader 
can see where an interesting study may 
be made of the attitudes of men and 
women, and how by such study the 
leading faculties of the mind, or at least 
those in active exercise, may be readily 
determined. Asan aid to the study, 
strike the attitudes of the persons you 
observe, and unconsciously you will 
arouse the feelings that cause them. 

MATT, W. ALDERSON. 





>oe 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCHES 


ELISHA BARTLETT, M. D. 


R. BARTLETT delivered the An- 
niversary Address before the Bos- 
ton Phrenological Society January 1, 
1838. The society thus celebrated the 
birthday of Dr. Spurzheim by inviting 
Dr. Bartlett to be their speaker, though 
the birthday occurred December 31, but 
as that came on Sunday, the celebra- 
tion was deferred one day. 

The American Phrenological Jour- 
nal said of himatthattime: ‘‘ Dr. Bart- 
lett resides at Lowell, Mass., and sus- 
tains a high rank in his profession. He 
has been Mayor of the city of Lowell, 
and is well known in that vicinity as a 
warm friend and able advocate of sci- 
ence and education, and is at the pres- 
ent time a professor in the medical in- 
stitutions at Hanover, N. H1., and 
Pittsfield, Mass.” 

In his remarks he said : ‘‘ The science 
of the-human mind, till within a very 
short period, has been surrounded by 
the same thick obscurity and vagueness 
which have enveloped other sciences 
previous to the discovery of their true 
laws—to the establishment of their fun- 
damental principles. Almost the whole 


history of metaphysics is a record of ab- 
surdities, inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. The very name has become, 
almost by common. consent, only an- 
other term for intellectual harlequinism 
and jugglery. Never has the human 
mind been guilty of playing more fan- 
tastic tricks than when attempting, by 
misdirected and impotent efforts, to un- 
riddle the mystery of its own constitu- 
tion. It is unnecessary for me, whether 
speaking to phrenologists or to anti- 
phrenologists to insist upon this point, 
or to spend time in the supererogatory 
labor of endeavoring either to prove 
or to illustrate the almost universal 
unsatisfactoriness, emptiness and un- 
profitableness of those subtle fancies— 
those shadowy and spectral visions of 
the human understanding which have 
been dignified with the title of meta- 
physics—which have arrogated to them- 
selves the high distinction of philoso- 
phy. 

‘“*A large majority of the scientific 
and learned world wholly deny the 
claims of Phrenology to the character 
ofascience. There isa question, then 
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—Are they, its contemners and opposers 
right or are we so, its disciples and ad- 
vocates? Is Phrenology true, or is it 
false? Is it a sky-rocket only, shooting 
up with a transient and artificial glare, 
some few hundred feet in the atmos- 
phere of the earth? or is it, indeed, a 
new star, kindled and set forever in the 
depths of the firmament ? 

**It will be my object to exhibit some 

of the reasons which we have for he- 
lieving that Phrenology does constitute 
a great era, that it is, what it claims to 
be, the true science of the human mind; 
that its laws are the laws of the human 
mind ; that it has interpreted truly that 
revelation of God written in the consti- 
tution of man’s spiritual nature.” 
{ ‘“*Phrenology enables us to under- 
stand, better than we have hitherto 
done, the constitution of the mind. It 
ought also to assist us in the manage- 
ment and training of the mind. The 
high merit of having done this, noone, I 
believe, acquainted with the history and 
character of Phrenology, will deny. 
Phrenology first fully unfolded and 
established this great and elementary 
principle of education, that each and 
every power of the mind—intellectual, 
moral and instinctive--can be strength- 
ened and developed only by its own ac- 
tivity ; and that this activity can be ex- 
cited only by placing the power in rela- 
tion to its appropriate objects or phe- 
nomena. It took this truth, as it did 
other truths relating to the mind, out of 
the domain of vague generalities, and 
gave to it the absoluteness, and cer- 
tainty, and simplicity of a demonstrable 
law, and it is the primal law of educa- 
tion. 

“TI know that within a_ short 
period, many persons, not professed 
disciples of Phrenology, have begun to 
see this truth, and to vindicate, ably 
and zealously, its immense practical 
importance. None the less true is it, 
also, that for whatever of genuine in- 
sight these persons have obtained of this 
fundamental doctrine are they more or 


less indebted to the principles and de- 
velopments of Phrenology.” 

“Another truth which I claim to 
have been first authoritatively asserted 
and demonstrated by Phrenology, asa 
law of the mental constitution, is this-- 
that every separate power and capacity 
of the human mind can be developed and 
strengthened only by developing and 
exciting its own peculiar individual ac- 
tivity ; and that, therefore, the educa- 
tion of each and every faculty is depen- 
dent wholly upon those means and in- 
fluences which increase, or diminish, or 
control this activity and strength. That 
power of the mind which takes cogni- 
zance of the relations of numbers, can 
be educated only through its own instru- 
mentality ; it can acquire skill and 
facility in calculating these relations 
only by calculating them; and just in 
proportion to the amount of its origiral 
vigor and of its educated activity 
will be its strength and capabilities. 
This is strictly true of every intellec- 
tual power, and it as true of the animal 
instincts as it is of the knowing facul- 
ties and so also of the higher senti- 
ments. 

‘*Phrenology, by demonstrating the 
primary faculties of the mind and their 
relations, first rendered intelligible the 
infinite variety of thought and action 
in individuals. Extending these prin- 
ciples from the individual to the race— 
from the one person, thinking and 
acting to-day, to the many hundreds or 
millions of like persons thinking and 
acting at any time and all times in the 
past—it solves the riddle of history ; it 
interprets the great events of time. 
Beautifully unfolding itself in the pro- 
cess of this interpretation we shall find 
everywhere Law.” 

‘*As truly as in the phases of indi- 
vidual life there is nothing fortuitous, 
nothing accidental, and we need only 
to apply to all this the true principle 
of human nature now expounded by 
Phrenology, and the obscurity is dissi- 
pated, apparent contradictions are re- 
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conciled, and seemingly inextricable 
confusion is cleared.” - 

Dr. Bartlett was remarkable for his 
agreeable and gentlemanly deportment; 
was courteous in manner and yet unob- 
trusive. He finally came to New York 
to live, and was a frequent visitor at the 
Fowler & Wells’s Phrenological Rooms. 
One morning we read in the daily 
papers of his sudden death. Not until 
then did the writer realize who our fre- 
quent visitor was, or what was his 
name, so quiet and unobtrusive bad he 
always been in paying his respects to 
the different members of our corps of 
Phrenological workers. 

Dr. Bartlett delivered other lectures, 
which were published, one before the 
American Physiological Society en- 
titled, ‘‘Obedience to the Laws of 
Health a Moral Duty”; one before the 
American Institute of Iastruction, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Head and the Hearth, or 
the Relative Importance of Intellectual 
and Moral Education.” 


———_—_—_+-@ 


ALICE FLETCHER, THE AMERICAN 


NE of the women of America who 
has earned a very creditable 
place in science, and at the same time 
has accomplished much that bears 
the stamp of true philanthropy, is she 
whose name is given above. Endowed 
by nature with a physique of unusual 
strength, with so much of the motive 
and vital temperaments that she must be 
in action, with so much of the intellec- 
tual that she must be investigating and 
learning, and with so much of original 
purpose and independence that she 
could not be satisfied with second-hand 
acquirement, Alice Fletcher has under- 
taken things heretofore thought to be 
solely the province of the man observer, 
and in her sphere of study has done as 
well. 

In the anthropological section of the 
American Association of Science for 
several years this energetic, persevering, 
heroic lady has been a conspicuous fea- 


From the titles of these lectures, and 
from the rather copious extracts from 
the ‘‘ Anniversary” lecture, we can 
almost form a conclusion of what was 
his appearance. He was of rather slight 
build in his older age, light complexion, 
naturally inclined to be ruddy, clear, 
pleasant eyes, not robust or hardy, but 
one who could accomplish more by 
mental than physical labor. 

It has been the writer’s regret that he 
did not make himself known to her 
while he was ap inhabitant of our city, 
for she had, long before that, heard of 
him, and had desired to form his ac- 
quaintance as a worthy representative 
of our science. How true it is that we 
may ‘‘ entertain angels unawares.” Dr. 
Bartlett may have been far from being 
an angel, but it is sure that much de- 
sirable knowledge could be gained from 
such a person by a seeker for what he 
could give. His appearance indicated 
cleanliness, both without and within. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


ETHNOLOGIST. 


ture. The results of her observation 
have always had the character of origi- 
nality and contributed to the fund of 
ethnological learning much valuable 
data. She has lived among the tribes of 
the Northwest, and visited those of the 
Eastern reservations. A writer in the 
Housekeeper’s Weekly says: 

Her advent among the Indians 
“marked an era for them. Hitherto 
their associations with white people had 
been limited to the agent, the soldier, 
and the missionary, all of whom repre- 
sented antagonism to their customs.” 
Miss Fletcher came among them simply 
as their friend, and made herself one 
with them as a preliminary movement. 
‘*The Omahas called her Ma-sha-ha-tha, 
which signifies the high circling motion 
of an eagle in the air, which tells them 
thatthe dawnis nigh. For, they said, 
she was to them the herald of a new 
day.” She has indeed proved so, and 
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probably the secret of her power lies in 
her sympathy with them, her love of 
their legends, her understanding of 
their customs. It is pleasant to know 
that they have appreciated her labors 
for them, and given her high honors. 
She was presented with the sacred tent, 
**the very embodiment of all that they 
revered under the old order of things,” 
by the Omchas when their tribe was 
broken up; and the Nez Perces have 


efforts in fact had much to do with the 
passage of the Dawes Severalty Bill, in 
1887. 

In 1885 she had charge of the In- 
dian exhibit at the New Orleans Fair. 
In 1886, Miss Fletcher was sent to Alaska 
to lock into the educational needs of the 
natives—and to report her conclusions 
—for the use of the Senate. She has 
studied the habits of the tribes of Ne- 
braska and Dakota largely for the pur- 


ALICE FLETCHER, INDIAN EXPLORER. 


given to her “ the pipe of war and coun- 
cil, which had been used in their tribal 
deliberations for over thirty years.” It 
was presented ‘‘ with due ceremonial 
and the impressive statement that she 
had destroyed its significance, because 
they were no longer a tribe, but citizens 
of the United States.” 

This latter statement has reference to 
her very active urgency of measures on 
the part of the government to give the 
Indians an independent position. Her 


pose of learning about the relations of 
the Indian women, in the past as well as 
in the present. ‘‘ Her paper before the 
American Scientific Association at its 
last meeting in Montreal, was highly 
praised among authorities on both con- 
tinents.” She has prepared a mono- 
grapb on the music of the Indians, for 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard, in 
which ‘‘the entirely original work is 
done of reducing the festival songs of 
the Omahas to musical notation.” ED. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


PRIZE ESSAY NO. 4. 
THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By R. O. Dieuis, of La., Class of ’89. 


VERYTHING in nature is classified 
and has an outer index by which its 


more occult qualities may be known. The 
Botanist, the Zoologist, the Geologist, each 
knows his respective department by exter- 
nal signs, and by like means may the Anthro- 
pologist know man. 
science is as much more dignified and im- 
portant than the study of plants, lower ani- 
mals and rocks as man is superior to them; 
hence the science of Phrenology is of greater 
moment and of more utility than any or all 
the others combined. 

As there are quacks among physicians, 
shysters among Jawyers, humbugs among 
ministers, sycophants among courtiers, 
charlatans and mountebanks among all 
other reputable callings, so are there frauds 
among phrenologists, and they are as easily 
detected asthe others. Everything genuine 
has its counterfeit. 

No one is the best judge of one’s own 
abilities, for the strong or the weak quali- 


The study of human 


ties are either over or underestimated, and 
all are, therefore, in need of the scientific 
guidance which Phrenology alone furnishes. 
The channels of success are equal in num- 
ber to the channels of failure. One may 
succeed intellectually, morally, physically, 
financially and socially, or may fail in the 
same various directions. It is the province 
of Phrenology to point out the way to avoid 
failure and to achieve a quintuple success. 

The average person regards success in 
any one of the above-mentioned five direc- 
tions as being all-sufficient to prevent life 
being a failure, but when we reflect a mo- 
ment, it is apparent that there have been 
four failures to one success. 

It is certain, of course, that not every one 
can succeed equally well in all, but the 
number who could not make at least a par- 
tial success, profitable to self and others, in 
all, is so small that we would have to seek 
within the walls of reformatories and asy- 
lums to find them constituting a formidable 
majority, and even here the majority gives 
way to a helpless, uncontaminating minority 
when the principles and precepts of Phre- 
nology are administered. 

It is not necessary to go to theories for 
proofs of what is here asserted, as every 
enlightened community furnishes evidence 
of a tangible and incontrovertible nature 
proving the statements true. 

Phrenology is not now a faith, a theory, a 
belief, but a fruition, a science, a knowledge 
which can be taught to others, as are law, 
medicine and mathematics. 

Under the old systems and doctrines of 
metaphysics the people were led to believe 
that mind was an autocrat with several 
functions, instead of a composite condition 
of intelligence and sensation. Consequently 
mankind generally were of the opinion that 
each person had a capacity equal for all 
things, and all the youth were put through 
the same curriculum, without reference to 
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special talents or qualities, ignoring the fact 
that the composite mind is a complex system 
of distinct and individual faculties, each ca- 
pable of acting, and of being acted upon, 
in, of and by itself, independently of the 
others, though usually acting in concert 
with them. 

In that elder, dawning day of much belief 
and little knowledge, only the youth, and 
not the maiden as well, were taught the 
mysteries, the philosophies, the literatures 
of the times, for the frailer in body was also 
considered the frailer in mind, and incapable 
of comprehending the abstruse subtleties of 
peripatetic cynics, stolid stoics and other 
miscellaneous sages of greater renown in 
countries where they were not known than 
in their own, where they were. 

Woman was regarded asa pensioner upon 
the bounties of lordly patrons; an iniellec- 
tual foundling, and, out of the harem or do- 
mestic treadmill, a pariah; with reference 
to posterity, a mere matrix, moulding the 
form without influencing the mind. Little 
was known of heredity at that time, and 
pre-natal influence was virtually a sealed 
book. 

Phrenology, like a moral Attila, scourged 
the dogmas of prejudice from the face of 
the earth and taught that there need be po 
sex in intellect, promulgated the truth of 
heredity, established the fact of individual 
capacities, and founded the republic of 
intellectual freedom. 

In the brazen age of two thousand years 
ago, the success of woman was the success 
of voluptuous Phryne and of fascinating 
Cleopatra; of ‘‘burning Sappho” and of 
languishing Hero, but in this later day, un- 
der the benign influences that have either 
grown into or out of Phrenology, the success 
of woman is the success of De Stael, of Jane 
Austen, Mme. Sand, George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronte, the Harriets—Martineau, Hosmer 
and Stowe—Rosa Bonheur, Millicent Faw- 
cett, and thousands of others that cluster in 
radiant constellations about every art, sci- 
ence and vocation of life. 

The intellectual success of woman has 
caused her lagging brother to look to his 
laurels, and if he has frequently lost the 
garland in the unequal tournament, it has 
been saved to the family by the superior 
dexterity of a faithful sister. It is due to 


the developing and guiding influence of 
Phrenology that this is truly anage of intel- 
lectual progress and success. 

We are not now, as once, all put through 
a bristling curriculum, like so many sticks 
of different kinds of wood through a turn- 
ing lathe, with the hope of having all come 
out alike in form and quality. Weare taught 
that our purposes of intellectual develop- 
ment are better subserved by individual in- 
vestigation, aided hy others when necessary, 
than by “lesson bibbing and book glut- 
tony.” 

Asa moral mentor, what other system 
compares to this? Asa code of ethics, the 
profound ‘‘ Constitution of Man” has few, 
if any, peers. From the teachings of this 
science we learn that the moral sense of 
man, like his intellectual and other powers, 
is influenced by organization and environ- 
ment, and what constitutes a favorable, 
what an unfavorable organization; and what 
a desirable, what a vicious environment, and 
how to improve them. 

Prayer by proxy and a private market 
full of succulent sacrifices may have sufficed 
in early time to quiet the qualms of con- 
science and to reconcile the people to their 
hardness of heart, but at this noon, when 
the hands of time are uplifted in unison, 
something else is demanded. 

The Phrenological dispensation incul- 
cates the doctrine. that moral impurity 
would sink even a duly canonized “ saint,” 
though buoyed by all the hollow floaters of 
faith misplaced. It tells us we may believe 
and be lost, but that we must behave to be 
saved ; it tells us that purity is not only 


* good for our future, but also for our present 


condition, a necessity for both psychical and 
physical well-being and enjoyment; it has 
extended the helping hand and spoken 
soothing words of encouragement to those 
sitting in dark places, and has led them out 
into the warm, bright sunshine of\ charity 
and brotherly love: it has taught us that 
moral delinquency is often due to unfortu- 
nate parentage, and not to the residence of 
an evil spirit within us; it has taught us 
that the erring need love and guidance and 
strengthening and not chastisement, strang- 
ulation and death, and that wrong, per se, 
cannot be made right by statute ; it has 
demonstrated that a sweet mind and a sour 
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stomach, so made by vile decoctions of 
devil’s broth, are incompatible; it has 
proven that “‘innocent’’ vices are the first 
term in the evolution of crime. These are 
but a few of the many gems in the crown of 
Phrenology. 

While the science has been constantly 
improving the moral status of man, it has 
not less industriously striven to preserve his 
body from the evil influences of vicious hab- 
its, bad eating, worse drinking, senseless 
blood-letting and nauseous drugging. 

It found the art of healing generally in the 
hands of incompetent and unscrupulous em- 
pirics, and bombastic animated “ cadavers’’ 
whose only claim to learning was a super- 
cilious look of wisdom and superiority, and 
a meager vocabulary of esoteric and obsolete 
words whose meaning, to them, was forced 
and harshly technical. They had not learned 
that a living science is better than a dead 
language. 

It went into the sick room and found a 
loathsome array of big bottles, bad smells, a 
stifling, vitiated, devitalized atmosphere, 
and a patient gradually growing worse. It 
raised the windows, threw the bottles out, 
let inthe balmy, health-laden air, slaked 
the burning thirst of a rescued brother, 
soothed his throbbing brow with a Samari- 
tan’s hand, gave him a bath and proper 
food, took him out into the light and sun- 
shine, and left him there at work in the 
fields. 

It went into the hot-house of public edu- 
cation and reclaimed the precocious, ner- 
vous child from brain fever, prostration and 
a premature grave. It taught that health 
primarily preserved is better than health 
regained, and that exercise is better than 
stagnation. That thousands have profited 
by these teachings, and lived long, and mil- 
lions have not, ana died early, is only evi- 
dence that greater perseverance is required; 
that more of the wholesome literature and 
earnest workers in the untilled vineyard are 
needed than ever before. 

In a business or financial sense, Phren- 
ology has been one of the greatest boons to 
mankind. Commercial authorities tell us 
that more than nine out of ten who em- 
bark in the various callings make a failure. 
This proves beyond a doubt that the begin- 
ner in the struggle of life, if left to choose 


according to fancy, ordinary circumstances, 
or the unscientific advice of others, is nine 
times more likely to fail than to succeed. 

Phrenology comes to the rescue and in- 
forms the applicant without fear or favor, 
without prejudice or equivocation, that his 
talents are adapted to this or that pursuit, 
and there is not a single case upon record 
where the advice was given by a competent 
examiner that proves the science at fault. 

Sir John McDonald, premier of Canada; 
Ex-Governor Roberts, of Texas; Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, area few examples 
of hundreds that might be given, where 
Phrenology pointed out the way which led 
to fortune and to fame, and thousands of 
business men and artisans have been 
directed in their yocations with unerring 
accuracy after they had made repeated 
failures by ‘‘freely following the bent of 
their natural inclinations.” It is impossible 
to find either a vocation or an avocation 
into which any one has been directed by 
a skillful Phrenologist and which calling 
resulted in failure. 

But one of the greatest uses of Phren- 
ology is in its application to the affairs of 
social life. In this garden of Eden it comes 
to us like a faithful Quintilius when we 
honestly ask its aid, and points out our 
frailties, showing us we need the charity 
and indulgence of others, and when one 
comes to a realization of this need the 
exercise of charity toward others becomes 
not merely a probability but a necess- 
ity. 

In selecting a conjugal partner, Phren- 
ology teaches that certain temperaments are 
compatible, and certain others are not, and 
shows positively that love and matrimony 
are not chance and haphazard, but 
scientific and certain in results of good or 
evil according as its injunctions are heeded 
or rejected. Itis the foe of free love and 
polygamy, basing its objections upon the 
rock foundation of the faculty of conjugal 
love, which demands that the marital rela- 
tions obtain only between couples and that 
continuously. 

Of this science the Oriental may exclaim, 
‘*Eureka!”"—I have found it! and the 
child of nature in the West may answer, 
‘* Alabama!” Here we rest! 

‘ ‘* REMO.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 
TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as postible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words, 
All letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub- 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
the editor shall accept. Subscribers will 


please to read the ‘‘ Hits” with care, and 
on the reception of the December num- 
ber of the JOURNAL write us which of 
the hits are, in their judgment, the best. 
The vote should be sent so as to reach us 
within the present year, and the decision 


will be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address com- 
munications to Editor Practical Phre- 
nology Department, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, 775 Broadway, New York. 


20: 


HITS NOS. 41 & 42.—PUMPKIN PIE— 
LOVE AND ORUELTY.—Some time ago 
I was ata social party. It was known by 
some present that I was somewhat of a 
seco gr and I was requested to read a 
ew heads for the amusement of those pres- 
ent, which I did. One young lady’s head 
which [ examined I noticed was very full 
where Alimentiveness and Bibativeness are 
located. I told her that she would take to 
the water like a duck, and would be very 
fond of moist food, such as custard and 
pumpkin pie. Three young ladies present 
(cousins to the young a under considera- 
tion) broke into a hearty laugh, and one of 
them said to her, ‘‘Do you remember, 
Susie, the day you ate the six pieces of 
pumpkin pie ?” 

A little boy’s head which I examined 
the same evening was very full at Paren- 
tal love, and also at Destructiveness. I 
said that he would be very fond of 
pets, but would be apt to use them 
roughly sometimes. ‘‘ Indeed, you gre right 
there,” said the mother, ‘‘ for just the other 


day he drowned one of my young turkeys 
trying to make it swim like a duck.” 
JAS. M. BOTTEN. 
Gladstone, Manitoba. 


HIT NO. 48—PERVERTED SELF- 
ESTEEM.—A friend of mine hired a young 
woman to do general housework. I re- 
marked that in her makeup Self-Esteem or 
Pride was excessively developed; as a 
housemaid she would be hard to manage, 
and would assume the positions belonging 
to others. She entered the parlor on more 
than one occasion and began to entertain 
the friends of members of the family. She 
finally exasperated her mistress by obtain- 
ing groceries during her absence, and when 
upbraided said: ‘*I thought these would 
be nice for our dinner.” B. E. 8. 


HIT NO. 44—THEY DIDN’T WANT 
HER.—At an evening company, not long 
since, I was asked by a young lady, a tota 
stranger, and whose age bordered on that 
period courteously denominated ‘‘ uncer- 
tain,” what I thought of her? As Iam not 
disposed to ‘‘ talk shop ’’ when out in com- 
pany my reply was to the effect that it 
would scarcely be appropriate to go into 
that line of investigation at such a time. 
The young lady, however, insisted in a 
manner somewhat pert, if not supercilious, 
and two or three others, who were near us, 
remarked: ‘‘ Why, yes; we should be glad 
to know your opinion of Miss “« 
Without attempting more than a brief in- 
spection of the head that its elaborate 
coiffure would permit, I ventured a few 
general remarks, and then asked: ‘‘ Of 
course you are achurch member?” “Oh, 
emer we she answered, ‘‘ we have at- 
tended Dr. T——’s church for years, and I 
have also taught in the Sunday-school.” 

‘* Indeed,” I rejoined, ‘‘ and have you not 
always found it rather difficult to perform 
the duties of a Sunday-school teacher ?” 

‘* No, sir—the idea !’’ the lady exclaimed 
with what seemed quite an unnecessary 
amount of sharpness in her voice. The 
ladies near looked at each other «nd smiled 
in chorus, but not a word was spoken, and 
no invitation was extended for a further 
diagnosis of the volunteer subject. 

A few days after the affair one of the 
ladies who had been present met me in the 
street, and said : 

‘* By the way, that was a striking remark 
of yours with respect to Miss 3 

** How so?” 

‘* Why, she has tried several times to be 
a teacher in the Sunday-school of Dr. 
T———’s, but can never keep a class more 
than two or three Sundays. The scholars 
all leave her.” H. 8. 
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HIT NO. 45—THE WRONG MAN IN 
THE RIGHT PLACE.—While giving a 
course of lectures at the Baptist church in 
Michigantown, Indiana, the committee se- 
lected by the audience to choose subjects 
for public examination selected one who 
took exception to what I said about his me- 
chanical qualities. I finally asked the gen- 
tleman what was his occupation, to which 
he answeredin a kind of a slurring way 
that he preached once in a while. Not tak- 
ing him for a preacher by any means, I said 
to my audience that this man says he 
preaches sometimes, but I think it is a great 
pity to spoil a good horse jockey to make a 
poor preacher, At this the house came 
down with a long-continued applause, so 
that the fellow got up and went out of the 
house. Soon after adjournment a good 
number of the friends came up around the 
stand, still laughing, and said that this fel- 
low was the preacher of the ——— Church 
at that place and also drove a huckster 
wagon through the country, and would 
swap horses at any time he could get a 
chance. 

I was told at the close of the course that 
neither he nor any of his church members 
came to the lectures after that night, as the 
give away was too much for them. 

F. 0. SEMELROTH. 


HIT NO. 46—A HARD HIT.—The 
writer was called on at his own home by a 
number of his wife’s friends in winter of 
1876 for an evening chat on the subject of 
Phrenology and delineations, etc., all stran- 
gers to me and part of them to my wife. A 
married lady had a single sister visiting her 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, who was very anx- 
ious for a close examination of the brain 
forces, and also her strong and weak points. 
My first remark was that under certain cir- 
cumstances she would commit suicide. 
Telling her what they would be, and cau- 
tioning her not to engage herself to any 
young man for marriage unless she was 
sure he would marry her, as it was in the 
domestic relations which would cause her 
to do such an act, and said she had been 
marked, most likely, by her mother. Nota 
word was said concerning the delineation at 
the time, either way. After all had gone 
away my wife took me to task about talking 
so plain unless I was certain about it. My 
answer was that if they came to me for a 
strict examination I could not smooth it 
over, but would tell it as the science of 
Phrenology pointed it out to me; if there 
was an error it was inme, not in the science. 
About a week after the married sister (much 
older) told my wife that the father was a 
tyrant in his family and the mother and 
father bad domestic trouble, and not very 
long before this sister was born the mother 
had gone to the barn at two different times 


to commit suicide by hanging, to get away 
from her troubles. This same girl is now 
in an insane asylum as the effect of a breach 
of promise. R. @. PARKER, Class 1874. 


HIT NO. 47—TWO HITS AT ONE 
READING.—I delineated the character of 
an old bachelor, who lives with his married 
brother, in the presence of the family. I told 
him he had strong love for the ladies. His 
brother’s wife objected, saying that he 
cared but little for them; he being a truth- 
ful man I left the matter for him to decide. 
He replied that he did love the ladies and 
loved them so well that he wanted them to 
do betterthan to marry him. I told him 
that his ability to measure by the eye was 
not very good. He replied that his brother 
had often said that he could measure cor- 
rectly by the eye. I told him I had great 
faith in Phrenology, and never knew it to 
lead me astray, and-we would put it to the 
test. Iasked him to measure the circum- 
ference of trees, the length of boards, etc., 
by the eye, and I measured after him with 
the tape line, and in nearly every instanee 
he made a bad miss, although once or twice 
he did moderately well. He then said I had 
described his character by Phrenology bet- 
ter than he himself would do it. 

J. P. BURLEW. 

Boston Sta., Ky. 


HIT NO. 48—THE EGG HUNTER.—In 
the examination of a bright little gir) of 
Prairie View, Ark., in February, £3, I 
said: ‘‘ You are active, alive to all that is 
going on—always have your hands full— 
something turns up to engage your atten- 
tion before your work in hand is completed. 
If your mother sends you for a basket of 
chips, while busily engaged picking up the 
chips, a hen begins to cackle behind the 
garden, you start for the nest and presently 
return overjoyed with an apron full of eggs; 
you have forgotten that you were ever sent 
for the chips.” 

The father of the little girl broke in: ‘‘That 
beats anything I ever heard. She is the 
greatest girl to hunt eggs I ever saw. I 
would give anything to know just how you 
could tell that.” ‘* Ah,” said I, ‘‘ that is 
one of our secrets,” 

F. M. HENDERSON, Class ’67. 


‘ 


HIT NO. 49—HEREDITY.—It was in 
the spring of 1880 or 1881 that I attended 
one of O. 8. Fowler’s lectures on Phren- 
ology in the city of Oshkosh, Wis. 

An acquantance of mine and. myself 
started early for the hall, and consequently 
got a seat pretty well to the front. Prof. 
Fowler, at the close of the lecture, called 
for some subjects for public examination, 
when a middle-aged lady presented a girl 
of about 10 or 12 years of age. 
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After examining the others he put his 
hand on the little girl’s head, saying : 

“This is a musical little girl, and goes 
about the house singing all day; she can 
learn music very easy; she resembles her 
father, but were she a boy I would feel 
sorry for her, as she would probably take 
to drinking when she w up. This she 
takes from the father’s side, unless I am 
very badly mistaken. Is there any one in 
the audience that can tell me if I am right 
or wrong ?” 

The Professor paused for awhile, but no 
answer came. 

My friend leaned toward me and whis- 
pered to me: 

“ Her father is a drunkard ; I know him 
well.” LOUIS HANKOW. 


HIT NO. 50—CONDITIONS CHANGE 
DEVELOPMENT.— When at Hanna, White 
county, Indiana, a subject, selected by the 
committee ey ee by the audience for 
that purpose, I described as a man of fine 
culture and business qualities and large 
social and friendly disposition; but that for 
some reason beyond my knowledge he had 
met with reverses in life; his hope once so 
strong had been blasted, and he was dis- 

osed to look on the dark side of life now 
instead of the bright side, as he did in 
former years. At the conclusion of the 
examination the gentleman stated in public 
that it was all true, and he could not under- 
stand how I could know anything about 
his domestic affairs or business. He stated 
he had lost his wife and children, the en- 
tire family, by diphtheria a few years ago, 
and since that time had been desponding 
and most miserable at times, with no desire 
for business, or even life. 

We afterwards learned tbat this was Mr. 
Hanna, from whom the town got its name, 
and his wife and children were buried in 
the cemetery near the village. 

F. 0. SEMELROTH. 


:0: 
AMBITION KILLED HIM. 

E was a delicate, frail child when 

I first knew him. At this time 

he was about eight years of age and had 

just lost his mother, who had herself 

been for many years an invalid, finally 

succumbing to consumption, the deadly 
foe to New Englanders. 

In about a year George’s father mar- 
ried again. The second wife was an 
educated woman a former school teacher, 
who meant to do just right by the child, 
and did, so far as her knowledge went. 

George’s new mother lovedj money 


_ by friends. 


very dearly. She loved it to save and buy 
real estate with, or to put in the bank. 
She wasa hard worker, never sparing 
her strength if she could only save the 
money it would cost to keep help. 

The child himself had inherited a dis- 
position to save, so it did not take much 
urging on the part of the new mother to 
induce him todo the family washing, 
for a small sum each week, and put the 
money in the bank. Then he hada 
small bank given him, in which he was 
induced to put every penny: given him 
On birthdays and holidays, 
instead of receiving little gifts from lov- 
ing hands, sums of money were depos- 
ited in the bank for him. 

In this way, working every hour, 
when not in school, toearn money, and 
saving every cent he could get, his 
youth and early manhood passed. 

I have said he was frail asa child. 
He was one of those melancholy, bilious- 
looking children who seem born to sor- 
row and acquainted with grief, and as 
he grew older he grew sadder and more 
melancholy. 

He was fed on cake principally, of 
which he was very fond, his mother say- 
ing George and his father wanted five 
or six kinds on the table, and it was so 
hard to get new kinds to make variety 
for them. 

With such a diet and such a bare, joy- 
less life, and only one leading ambition, 
that of money making, what could be 
expected for the boy. 


When about twenty-two his father 
set the boy upin business. Early and 
late he worked, anxious to pay his father 
back, but gradually strength failed, 
courage left him, melancholy set in, 
followed by moroseness which quickly 
led to insanity, and in less tha. a year 
after going into business he had to be 
taken to an insane asylum, where, after 
a few months lingering in suffering, 
without even seeming to recognize his 
agonized father, who often visited him, 
the boy away, a victim to ambi- 
tion and a mistaken mode of living. 
The knowledge which Phrenology gives 
would have saved his life and made him 
a useful citizen. L. 
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SOME PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ON THE DISCRIMINATION OF CHARACTER. 


HERE are as many ways to study 
character as there are classes 
among men and observers of their va- 
ried characteristics. With a narrow 
mind there may be a sharp discrimina- 
tion and clear, definite opinion. The 
shopkeeper of good intuition knows, 
when a stranger enters, whether he 
intends to buy, or is merely pricing 
goods. The detective, if a capable man, 
soon acquires the ability to distinguish 
between the movements and appearance 
of honest men, whether at work or in 
search of pleasure, and the strategic 
manners of a rogue. Whuvever has had 
large experience in the selection of men 
for any special purpose, whether for 
honest work or nefarious schemes, has 
acquired a degree of skill that could be 
equaled by no other person not in the 
same line of selection, although he may 
be unable to discern the slightest indi- 
cation of undeveloped talent, however 
abundantly possessed. This is none the 
less true because some who attempt it 
fail egregiously, or because those who 
succeed best are now and then surprised 
by the extent of a blunder. In all these 
cases the judgment is exercised upon 
conditions that have been wrought out 
by the occupation, or are of a temporary 
nature, and scarcely at all upon the 
natural powers and tendencies of the 
the mind. 

The task of the phrenologist is very 
different. He has not to tell what a 
man is, but what he would be under 
certain conditions—what he is capable 
of being, and however greatly it may be 
to the credit of hisskill to know whether 
he is a blacksmith or a surveyor, a boot- 
black or a dentist, there is a liability 
that such detective shrewdness may de- 
tract from the value of his delineations, 
for it would be sure todo so were he a 
mere catchpenny quack. 

If Phrenology were a subject suited 
to the purposes of a class of persons who 

esire to get a living by the sweat of 


other men’s brows, the detective method 
of discerning character would be the 
best. That there should be such men in 
the field is to be expected, for there are 
quacks in the medical profession, petti- 
foggers among lawyers and hypocrites 
in the pulpit, and the demand for the 
true spirit of a professional chrracter is 
as great in Phrenology as in medicine, 
law or theology. 

It is more important that a phrenolo- 
gist should know what a man ought to 
be than what he is; indeed, it may be 
said to be no part of his duty to discover 
what he is, for character is the product 
of the two factors—organization and edu- 
cation, while organization is all he has 
or need to study. True, he will develop a 
degree of the discernment of the detec- 
tive, and he may either allow it to so 
affect his description as to lessen its in- 
dependence, and thereby its value, or 
he may realize his responsibility as a 
professional man and exercise the judg- 
ment and firmness that are required, in 
which case he will be able to make a 
more practical application of his opin- 
ions. 

Some phrenologists are occasionally 
very pertinent in detecting traits of 
character or special talents, and yet fail 
seriously in judgment when called upon 
for advice. They may give it promptly, 
and upon avery slight foundation. I 
have known of a case of a self-styled 
phrenologist who tried to persuade a 
woman to study law, because an active 
brain, large language and large appro- 
bativeness made her a ‘‘ great talker.” 
Let such a one attempt to practice with 
no other superior qualifications and 
the first saucy word from an opponent 
would cause her to lose her temper at 
the risk of losing her case also, 


It came to my knowledge that a man, 
far below the average in scholarly tal 
ents and with but feeble personal 
powers, had been advised to the study of 
medicine, because of his large benevo 
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lence. Some physicians prescribe to 
please their patients, when they know 
what would be better, and it often hap- 
pens that the phrenologist is called 
upon to tell truths not at first agreeable 
and to give advice that will require 
much instruction to make accéptable. 
It is the phrenologist’s duty to set his 
subjects right, and not to ingratiate 
himself into their favor by flattering 
their foibles; if he does not know far 
more about a young man’s talents, and 
how they are likely todevelop in the 
future, than his parents or teachers, who 
are not phrenologists, he is not up to 
the requirements of his profession. 

When I was attending a class at Fow- 
ler, Wells &Co., in Boston, about thirty- 
eight years ago, a law student of Rufus 
Choate was examined before the class. 
The professor said: ‘‘This man’s ac- 
qusitiveness is small, and he cares little 
about acquiring property, but he has 
large reflective organs, constructive- 
ness and much self-reliance ; and when 
he feels the necessity for money he will 
know how to make it.” He came into the 
office almost every day, and one morn- 
ing he said he was out of money and 
must leave the city. Heseemed to be 
in a very thoughtful mood, but hesoon 
left, to return in about a fortnight look- 
ing very well pleased. He said he had 
found a man about‘to build, and that 
he had contracted to furnish the 
lumber, and had made two hundred 
dollars. 

Some years ago a lad was brought to 
me for advice. He had a clerk’s intellect 
and temperament, with great ambition 
and independence. He wished to be- 
come atelegrapher. I assured him that 
success would be easy until it was com- 
plete, and that it would then no longer 
be satisfactory and he would seek a 
change. He learned telegraphing, at- 
tained an excellent position and gave 
satisfaction, then threw up his placeand, 
following the course I had advised, he 
qualified himself for the duties of a cor- 
responding secretary, secured a situa- 


tion and filled it with excellent satisfac- 
tion to himself and his employer. 

It is not a pleasant duty to dissuade 
one from a chosen course without being 
able to point out a more attractive pros- 
pect than the cherished delusion. 

A lady brought me a photograph of a 
man dressed in the ‘‘disguise of a gentle- 
man” and asked my advice as to accept- 
ing his offer of marriage. He was what 
some persons call a handsome man, but 
his phrenological developments were 
so low that I promptly advised her to 
refuse him, which advice she followed. 
Several years after, by a singular coin- 
cidence, I learned that his first wife had 
been killed by his brutality, that he had 
driven her to seek shelter in a cornfield 
on astormy night. I also learned that 
after the refusal mentioned he very soon 
married, and that shortly thereafter he 
wasshot by arival. For thesake of the 
sympathetic reader I will add that the 
lady’s prospects were not blighted, for 
later she married very happily. 

How far should the phrenologist aim 
to please ? 

If, in his endeavor to doso, he gives a 
flattering description or fails to tell all 
the truth that can be a benefit to his sub- 
ject to know, he is as really guilty of 
fraud as the trader who sells goods for 
what they are are not, and perhaps 
more so, because he occupies a profes- 
sional position. The phrenologist should 
consider himselfa physician to mental 
ailments and weaknesses, as really as a 
delineator of character. With this view 
of the subject he will come seriously 
short of his duty when he so describes 
the weaknesses or defects asto degrade 
and dishearten. 

If I have to examine a person having 
a nervous temperament, very large Ap- 
probativeness Firmness and Combative- 
ness, with moderate reflective organs, 
and should say, ‘‘ You are very much 
disposed to contradict and bring about 
a quarrelsome disputation,” and should 
thereby elicit the retort: ‘‘There you're 
mistaken, I don’t contradict and dis- 
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pute,” I should consider myself re- 
proved, for I should think asI had in 
view all the conditions of the disputant, 
I should have given such a description 
that the nervous, ‘thin skinned” sub- 
ject could have understood and been 
thereby benefited. 

Whom should the phrenologist serve, 
the public or his subject ? 

Both, first and last; but asthe number 
of his subjects is very small compared 
to the whole community he may advise 
every man he examines to one occupa- 
tion, if he finds him adapted to it, and 
it to him, and the good of the public; 
butin the centuries to come, when every 
young man and woman will take phren- 
ological advice before going into life’s 
work, there will be a necessity of pre- 
caution that one occupation be not over- 
crowded at the expense of others. 

How far isa pbrenological opinion 
reliable ? 

I had one student who would examine 
heads with the tip of his index finger ! 
Examinations made in that way, with- 
out much brain-work, are of no 
value, for if it happen that now and 
then a truth be told, it can not be 
known tobe so without other con- 
firmation; but this man committed 
suicide before he had done the commu 
nity or the cause any injury, and it 
may safely be said that the phrenologist 
who is master of all that is known of the 
significance of the head and tempera- 
ment, and is capable of combining it 
properly, will never fail to form an 
opinion that is true and valuable asa 
whole, though it may sometimes fall 
short in minor details. All the data 
upon which he bases his conclusions de- 
mand the exercise of judgment ; noth- 
ing can be weighed or measured with 
complete accuracy, yet his delineations 
may approximate as near to accuracy as 
ordinary language will permit, pro- 
vided he be naturally adapted to his pro- 
fession. 

Nature seems to have done the utmost 
to exhibit the powers and proclivities of 


the mind by external developments. 
The size and form of the head are pro- 
duced by the brain, which completely 
‘fills the skull, the external surface of 
which conforms closely to the internal, 
unlike that of almost all other animals ; 
but the quality of the brain is as signifi- 
cant as its quantity, and special provi- 
sion has been made in the numerous 
delicate muscles of the face and the 
seventh pair of nerves by which it 
becomes far more easy for the phrenolo- 
gist to discern the quality of the brain 
at a glance, during life, than for a 
scientific materialist to do so after 
death, with every possible advantage of 
inspection, miscroscopical examination 
and chemical analysis. 

The capable, experienced phrenolo- 
gist can discern the action of the brain 
to be uniform, or fitful, strong or feeble, 
swift or slow, gentle and adapted to light 
work or having a grip like a bull-dog, 
while, as yet there is no suggestion of 
any other than the phrenological 
method for making these and other 
important distinctions in the quality of 
the brain. 

Why,then, is not Phrenology univer- 
sally accepted, does any one inquire? 
Let him first answer one or two other 
significant questions: 

Does every professional man teach the 
truth and the whole truth, frankly ? 

Do all editors and publishers think 
more of an honest investigation of 
science than of extending circulation ? 

Does every man who has attained a 
position of eminence in science have a 
head (or a character) that is commen- 
surate with his reputation ? and would a 
phrenological examination tend to exali 
his influence ? 

Once more, has our civilization riser 
so high and permeated the people so 
thoroughly, that pure truth is univer- 
sally sought after ? J. L. CAPEN, M.D. 


Great works are performed not by 
strength, but by perseverance. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





HETTY DEAN ON HELPFULNESS AND SELF-RELIANCE. 


ITTLE children are always pleased 
with the notion that they are of 
use to their elders, but whether they 
retain that disposition when grown 
enough to be of real use depends on the 
wisdom and methods of those having 
charge of them. Now I should begin 
training my little ones—the perfect and 
fortunate children of a spinster you will 
grow|—nevertheless I should begin their 
training in heipfulness and self-reliance, 
virtues that go hand in hand, before 
they could talk. The training can be- 
gin by teaching the baby to put away 
his day garments at the bedtime un- 
dressing, instead of leaving them in a 
heap on the floor, or scattered far and 
wide in his merry gambols. If he is 
made to understand that thisis helping 
his tired mamma, or nurse, and espe- 
cially if he thinks he is imitating his 
perfect papa (though, goodness knows, 
the perfect papa, himself, needs to go 
into training), he will put everything 
into complete order and enjoy none the 
less his air bath and natural gymnastics 
before being tucked into bed. The baby 
can be a baby still with all the freedom 
of childhood and yet have his curly 
head enriched by a useful lesson. 

The little ones are so proud of their 
acquirements, it is a pleasure to instruct 
them, if mothers have that sympathy 
with their children that an old maid 
thinks they ought to have. The dim- 
pled tot with a feather duster, suited to 
her strength, wears such a serious ex- 
pression as she removes the dust, or 
tries to, from papa’s arm chair and 
mamma’s work table, you know her 
whole soul is in the task. The small 
man who piles his building blocks neatly 
and stables his numerous horses and 


woolly nondescripts struts off, his work 
done, well knowing his small world 
could not get on at all without him. Of 
course they have their season of rebel- 
lion against work, like some of us who 
are older, and there is where the whole- 
some discipline comes in of parental 
authority and the laying of the founda- 
tion of still other virtues. But, though 
rebellious and naughty, they do not for. 
get. One little fellow who had been 
taught always to hang up his hat, 
amused his mamma’s friends by never 
failing to ask, when making a call, 
either with her or alone: 

‘* Where’s the place for mine hat up?” 

Many wise things are said about the 
home training of girls which, to my 
mind, apply equally to boys, since the 
home belongs to boys and boys to the 
home, while habits of self-help and 
helpfulness toward others form a part 
of that manliness which all parents de- 
sire in their sons. I know one mother— 
may her tribe increase—who kept no 
servants, and trained her boys, as well 
as her girls, in cooking, sweepiag, dust- 
ing and dishwashing. Of course it was 
an ‘“‘awkward squad” at first, just as it 
is with girls and no more. Butter was 
dropped, gravy spilled, and flour 
scattered much as a farmer sows his 
wheat, but in time they were deft, swift 
and painstaking. One point gained is 
indicated by a remark of one of them: 

‘“*I am ever so much more careful 
about littering the carpet since I have 
had to sweep it myself!” 

These boys were none of the namby- 
pamby sort either, they had their sports 
and games, like other boys, in which the 
wise mother showed a lively interest. 
The ability to broil a beefsteak did not 
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detract from their skill in batting a ball, 
and when, at last, they were in college 
they did many things for themselves 
that young men usually hire done, 
which materially reduced their ex- 
penses. 

It is a sad fact, however, which every 
observer can verify, that the girls of to- 
day are coming up with small training 
in the way of self-help and usefulness 
in the little things of daily life. Do you 
ever see a miss darning her stockings or 
mending her laces? She knows every- 
thing about longitude and logarithms, 
but nothing about the laundry. Now I 
should like to see a family where girls 
and boys both darned their own stock- 
ing. Why not? Yet thisis the fact— 
and itis one of the domestic mysteries 


to me, spinster and undomestic as I am 
supposed to be, why mothers leave their 
sons untrained in the care of their but- 
tons, expecting some benighted woman 
in the future to take a life job of them, 
and then leave their girls, also, in the 
same dense ignorance. By and by two 
callow creatures set up a home of their 
own. When it proves to be a sew-a- 
white-button-on a- white-garment- with- 
a-black-thread establishment, whose is 
the blame ? 

It is a training in the little things that 
leads to self-reliance and helpfulness in 
the larger things, and that training can 
not be begun toosoon. As I said before 
my children shall have their first lessons 
before they can talk ! 

8. E. B. 


-+. 


THE GIRL WITH ONE TALENT. 


ISHOP VINCENT, in his ‘‘ Studies 

in Young Life,” gives the follow- 

ing very suggestive sketch of a girl 

ordinary enough in most respects, yet 

having one talent of which she made 
good use : 

Let us review her resources. We take 
an inventory, as merchants say. Self- 
knowledge: Asto arithmetic and algebra 
—minus; geography and _history— 
moderate ; orthography, rhetoric, and 
elocution — deficient; no voice, no 
music, no conversational power ; artistic 
skill at the minimum; no commercial 
ability. A girl with a father and mother, 
with brothers and sisters, and one 
talent. What Laura’s one talent is we 
set ourselves at work to find out. 

Laura slept soundly. The pillow was 
welcome at night, and the parting was 
hard in the morning. When the first 
bell rang she wished she could pull the 
tongue out of it and hide the brazen dis- 
turber of her peace beyond all power of 
finding. She thought it would beso de- 
lightful to sleep for two hours more, or 
one hour, or thirty minutes, or fifteen 
minutes. But scarcely had the echo of 
the bell died away before Laura had 


summoned herself and commanded her- 
self, and in due time—without too much 
speed to prevent the well-doing of all 
that had to be done, and without too 
much slowness to break the morning 
order of the household below stairs-- 
she reported herself for duty, wherever 
that morning the line of duty had been 
cast. She always came in with a cheer- 
ful smile and a hearty salutation. The 
girl inthe kitchen used to say, ‘‘ When 
Miss Laura comes in a mornin’ I shield 
my poor eyes for the brightness.” It 
was Bridget’s blarney, but when you 
know Laura you will excuse Bridget’s 
extravagance. Usually one or two of 
the children had to be buttoned or 
hooked, combed or coddled, and who 
could do it so well as Laura, who 
greeted a chance of that kind as she 
would a streak of sunshine, or a whiff 
of air from fields of new-mown hay ? 
‘*They love it, and I love it,” she said. 
A greeting, a kiss, a playful sally, a 
lively question were ready for father 
and mother. The voice that could not 
sing was music itself in home speech, 
and if its owner could not talk at break- 
fast about Gladstone’s policy, or the 
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definition of Beauty given by the last 
night’s lecturer in Osmond Hall, she 
could ask questions enough to keep 
everybody talking, each in the line of 
his liking ; and, without knowing how 
wise and strong she was, Laura One- 
talent used her love and common sense 
and tact in keeping peace at the table, 
repressing uncomfortable topics, draw- 
ing out people according to their bent 
and ability, and, too ‘‘stupid” to say 
much herself, she was sagacious enough 
to play the general with the wit and 
wisdom of all the rest. And if they— 
the ‘‘all the rest” of the household— 
had a good time, Laura was happy. 
When breakfast and prayers were over, 
if there were not problems in algebra to 
be solved, or selections from Liszt or 
Bach to be practised, or an essay for 
a Shakespearean club to be written (and 
she was always excused from such ser- 


vice), there was something to do with 
mother or for mother, with Bridget or 
in Bridget’s stead ; something for father 
or the boys; something for the little 
girls; something in bedroom, kitchen, 
parlor, or cellar; sweeping, dusting, 
bed-making, cooking, stitching, watch- 
ing, errand-going,calling—al ways some- 
thing that needed to be done for the 
good order and good feeling of the 
household: and Laura, who could not 
do great things to make the world won- 
der; did her share, and was glad to do 
more than her share, of little things, 
which in the doing and in the spirit of 
the doing made ‘‘ society girls” wonder 
at Laura’s goodness and patience, and 
all which made other mothers envious 
of Laura’s mother, and which, more- 
over, pleased the King on the throne 
in the central chamber of Laura’s 
heart. 





e+ 


A MOTHER’S EXAMPLE, 


HE character of a mother can 
generally be ascertained by ob- 
serving the conversation of her little 
daughters with their dolls, for they imi- 
tate mamma, and dolly comes in for a 
share of what her mistress most re- 
ceives, whether it be praise or the re- 
verse. A short time ago I called on a 
neighbor, and while knocking I over- 
heard the youngest exclaim angrily to 
her doll : 

**Now yook at your jess; yook at it! 
Do to bed yite away. No supper, no 
supper! Where my shipper at, I won- 
der ?” 

Is it possible, I thought, that my 
friend sends her children to bed hungry 
to punish them? Howcruel! To send 
a hungry child to sleep is a sin in the 
eyes of the Creator, who means for the 
stomach to have food when empty. 

I was cordially received, and after the 
usual remarks about the family Mrs. 
hastened to apologize for her 
clothes. ‘‘Excuse my having on no 
collar,” she said. ‘‘The children are so 





often sick that I have no time for ap- 
pearance.” 

‘*ITam sorry they are delicate. Per- 
haps,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘ they do 
not always eat before retiring at night.” 

‘*That they don’t; decidedly not when 
they misbehave. Nearly every night I 
send some to bed supperless. It is high 
time they should learn to obey me.” 

Learn to obey her now/ Yes, but 
they should have been religiously taught 
that when in infancy. Sent to sleep 
hungry ! No wonder they were delicate, 
and the doctor’s bills coming in fast. 

I tried in vain to convince this mother 
that it was unwise, but she was small in 
size, and small women are the most de- 
termined creatures in the world to have 
their own way; and all of King 
George’s horses can never drag them 
from the idea that they know more than 
you. 

And so I left to call on my friend, 
Mrs. Whiting. A beautiful child sat in 
the room teaching a prayer to her doll, 
and placing it in a cradle, softly sang, 
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** Rock-a-bye.” Her mother looked on 
with undisguised pride. 

‘“* She is going over what I taught her 
last night,” she said. ‘‘ How strange, 
when we know they follow our example, 
parents so often show them the unhappy 
side of life.” 

I readily agreed. 

The conversation was light and free 
from gossip, and asI left I could 
scarcely help remarking that the world 
would be far happier if in it lived more 
women like Bertha Whiting. 

And now, mothers, I appeal to you to 
be more careful in your words and ac- 
tions to the children, for they are as 
models of clay in your hands, to be con- 
verted into the useful and good by your 
love and care; and like the opening of 
a rosebud, the character will develop, 
and at last, when the birdlet tries its 
wings and flutters into the wide world, 
you have your reward by seeing in the 
carefully raised child a true and noble 
man or woman. ETHEL NEWLA. 





On CHASTISEMENT.—‘‘ Chastisement” 
is not a pleasant word, as we are accus- 
tomed to think of it and to use it. It is 
ordinarily connected in our minds with 
the idea of displeasure and severity on the 
part of him who employs it, and with 
suffering and recoil on the part of him 
who is its object. It is, indeed, not 
altogether separated in our thoughts 
from the idea of punishment for trans- 
gression, an idea in which the element 
of justice is far more prominent than 
that of love. We speak of ourselves or 
of others as being ‘‘ sorely chastened,” 
and there is a suggestion in our tone, at 
such a time, of a call for pity on behalf 
of the chastened one. We are all of us 
ready to agree with the Apostle so far 
as to say, ‘‘ All chastening seemeth for 
the present to be not joyous, but 
grievous ;” and he who is least subject 
to chastening is, in our thought, most 
highly favored of God. 

Yet ‘chastisement” is, in its root 


idea, ‘‘correction” as a means of im- 
provement. It is akin to instruction 
and guidance and training. It repre- 
sents the work of the father, the teacher, 
the trainer, the guide. Only because he 
who trains and guides must persistently 
correct the errors of him whom he has 
in charge, does the idea of chastisement 
become coincident in our minds with 
the idea of severity on the part of him 
who administers it, and with recoil on 
the part of him to whom it is adminis- 
tered. In primitive thought the ‘‘ rod” 
is a symbol of authority, and its use is 
Synonymous with punishment; but, 
with improved conceptions of parental 
authority and government, the use of 
the rod is recognized as for the loving 
guidance and control in the correct way 
of the one under training. Hence 
chastisement is looked upon by us as 
something to be dreaded or as something 
to be welcomed, as something to be en- 
dured with patience or as something to 
be rejoiced over in gladness, according 
as we perceive the immediate discomfort 
of it to ourselves, or the wisdom and 
love of its prompting.—S. S. Times. 





2 
. 


RESULTs OF INDUSTRY.—Few of us, 
whether young or old, realize what can 
be done by systematic endeavor. Leta 
few notes from authentic sources show 
our youthful readers the happy results 
of usefully employing leisure : 

A boy was employed in a lawyer's 
office. The daily paper was at hand to 
amuse himself with in his unoccupied 
moments, but he chose to study French, 
and in time became a fluent reader and 
writer of the French language. 

A coachman was often obliged to wait 
hours while his mistress made calls. 
He determined to improve the time ; he 
found a small volume containing the 
Eclogues of Virgil but could not read it, 
and so purchased a Latin Grammar. 
Day by day he studied this, and, finally, 
mastered all its intricacies. His mis- 
tress came behind him one day as he 
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stood by the horses waiting for her, and 
asked him what he was sointently read- 
ing. ‘‘ Only a bit of Virgil, my lady.” 

* What, do you read Latin?” ‘‘ A little, 
my. lady.” She mentioned this to her 
husband, whe insisted that David should 
have a teacher toinstruct him. Ina few 
years he became a learned man, and 
was a useful and loved minister in Scot- 
land. 

A boy was hired to open and shut the 
gates to let the teams out of an iron 
mine. Hesaton a log all day by the 
side of the gate. Sometimes an hour 
would pass before the teams came, and 
this he employed so well that. there was 
scarcely any fact iv history that escaped 
his attention. He began with a little 
book on English history that he found 
in the road; having learned that thor- 
oughly, he borrowed of a minister 
Goldsmith’s History of Greece. This 
good man became greatly interested in 
him and loaned him books, and was 
often seen sitting by him on the log con- 
versing with him about the people of 
ancient times. 





LittLe ‘‘ WHat For.”—The mother 
of the Wesleys, when petulantly asked 
why she told a child the same thing over 
and over “ta hundred times,” replied 
quietly, ‘‘Bécause ninety-nine times 
won’t do.” 
average patience of mothers whose chil- 
dren happen to be such incarnate in- 
terrogation-points as this one was: 

‘“*What makes that noise?” asked a 
little boy on the train the other day. 

‘*The cars,” answered his mother. 

** What for ?” 

‘** Because they are moving.” 

‘* What are they moving for ?” 

‘*The engine makes them.” 

‘* What engine ?” 

‘* The engine in front.” 

‘*What’s it in front for ?” 

**To pull the train.” 

** What train ?” 

‘*This one.” 

‘‘This car?’ repeated the youngster, 


She probably surpassed the - 


pointing to the onein which they sat. 

** Ves.” ‘ 

‘* What does it pull for ?” 

‘*The engineer makes it.” 

‘* What engineer?’ 

‘*The man on the engine.” 

‘* What engine ?” 

“The one in front.’’ 

‘*What:is that in front for?” 

**T told you that before.” 

‘*Told who what ?” 

** Oh, be still! You area nuisance.” 

‘* What’s a nuisance ?”’ 

‘A boy who asks too many ques- 
tions.” 

‘* Whose boy ?”- 

“ My boy. ” : 

The conductor came pico just then 
and took up the tickets, and the train 
pulled up to the station before we could 
get. all of the conversation. The last we 


heard, as the lady took the youngster off 
the platform, was, ‘‘ What conductor ?” 


WHY MOTHER IS PROUD. 





Look in his face, look in his eyes, 
Roguish and blue and terribly wise— 
Roguish and blue and quickest to see 
When mother comes in as tiréd as can be ; 
Quickest to find her the nicest old chair ; 
Quickest to get to the top of the stair ; 
it to see that a kiss on her cheek 
ould help her far more than, to chatter, to 
speak. 
Look in his face, and guess if you can, 
Why mother is proud of her little man. 


The mother is proud—I will tell you this ; 
You can see it yourself in her tender kiss, 
But why? Well, of all her dears 

There is scarcely one who ever hears 

The moment she speaks, and jumps to see 
What her want or her wish might be. 
Scarcely one. They all forget, 

Or are not in the notion to go quite yet, 
But this she knows, if her boy is near, 
There is somebody certain to want to hear. 


Mother is proud, and she holds him fast, 

And kisses him first and kisses him last ; 

And he holds her hand and looks in her face, 

And hunts for her spool which is out of its 
place, 

And proves that he loves her whenever he can 

That is why she is proud of her little man. 
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NITROGENOUS FOOD AND ITS RELATION TO DISEASE.* 


ITROGEN-containing food must, 
‘therefore, be regarded as practi- 

cally the-only source of the constant 
supply of nitrogen which is so essential 
tothe maintenance of the body in a nor- 
mal condition. In fact, due attention 
has already been given tothis by Liebig, 
Fick, Wislicenus, Parkes, Pavy, Flint, 
and others ; and the proper relation of 
the two great divisions of proximate 
principles of organic origin, the nitro- 
genized and the non-nitrogenized, have 
been pretty closely determined. As their 
results are to be found in all the text- 
books, I will not refer to them in detail. 
I may remark, however, in passing, that 
from the clinical standpoint there ap- 


pears to be fallacy underlyiny all these . 


calculations of dietaries, where food val- 
ues are expressed in grains of nitrogen 
and carbon, inasmuch as no allowance 
is made for waste; the entire quantity 
ingested is supposed to be digested and 
assimilated. In practice we know that 
the feces contain considerable nitrogen, 
which is not excretory, properly speak- 


ing, but represents the excess of con- 


sumption, part of the food having es- 
caped digestion. In nursing infants the 
feces consist largely of undigested casein. 
Even adults are not able to entirely di- 
gest milk, and if so simplean article of 
food as.milk is not completely assimi- 


[From a paper by Frank Woodbury, M.D. Read 
before the Philadelphia Co. Medical Society. ] 


lated, what warrant have we for assum 
ing that the nitrogenized constituents 
of peas and beans, or of animal tissue, 
will yield their full equivalent of poten- 
tial force to the organism? On the con- 
trary, we know it to be a fact, that much 
food stuff passes through the alimentary 
canal without having its proximate prin- 
ciples extracted by the digestive organs 
and the absorbents. 

We may, however, both clinically and 
by physiological experiment, making 
due allowance for the personal equation, 
determine with sufficient exactness the 
kindsand proportion of different foods 
required to maintain the body in a nor- 
mal condition. Proceeding on the same 
lines, we may discover the effect of an 
excess, actual or relative, of nitrogen ; 
or, on the other hand, we may ascertain 
the resulis of deprivation, either partial 
or complete. We may also be able to 
see some therapeutic applications of the 
knowledge thus gained. 

From the time of Hippocrates, and 
even earlier, it has been known that 
health and disease are largely influenced 
by food, and that the effects of an ani- 
mal diet are different from those of a diet 
exclusively of vegetables. A distinction 
was even made between leguminous and 
other forms of vegetable food. It was 
not until our own day, however, that 
the practising physician possessed suffi- 
cient knowledge of the chemistry of food 
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and of metabolism in health and disease 
to enable him to direct the diet of his 
patients upon scientific principles. Fol- 
lowing the definition given by Hippo- 
crates, ‘‘Medicine consists in addition 
and subtraction, the addition of the 
things whichare deficient and the sub- 
traction of those things which are 
redundant ; he who practices this is the 
best physician, but he whose practice is 
farthest from it is the farthest removed 
from a knowledge of the art ”"—we can 
now prescribe viands suited to a deficien- 
cy of nitrogen in the system, or substi- 
tute others if there isan excess. To the 
therapeutic aspect of the subject I will 
now very briefly ask your attention. 

Taking up the latter instance first, we 
find that adiet poor in nitrogen is use- 
ful in the several forms of rheumatism, 
in gout and lithzemia, and also in recur- 
ring attacks of biliousness and bilious 
headache. Scurvy appears to be caused 
by an absolute, as well as a relative, ex- 
cess of nitrogen in the food, and I have 
seen it caused by the useof an excessive 
amount of fresh meat among children 
in an orphan asylum. In its treatment, 
vegetable food relatively poor in nitrogen 
is usually employed. Some skin diseases, 
possibly of lithzemic character, are only 
to be cured by withholding nitrogenized 
food. It seems possible that a liberal 
use of meat in the diet may have some 
connection with the development of can- 
cer, a disease which appears to be on the 
increase, as was pointed out by Dr. R. 
A. Cleemann, of this Society, in his ‘‘Ad- 
dress on Hygiene,” delivered before the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania a few years ago. Dr. W. Matthieu 
Williams, in alittle work on the ‘‘Chem- 
istry of Cookery,” pointedly directs at- 
tention to the large consumption of meat 
as acause of various forms of cancer. 
in families where a hereditary tendency 
of this kind exists, it is possible that it 
might be overcome by vegetarianism. 
Some nervous affections, notably epi- 
lepsy and chorea, are greatly benefited 
by abstention from meat in the food. 


Owing to the writings of Roberts, 
Fothergill, and others, a causative con- 
nection between a diet rich in nitrogen 
and some forms of kidney inflammation 
or degeneration is now generally recog- 
nized. And in the treatment of the vari- 
ous forms of Bright's disease, attention 
to the diet is generally admitted to be of 
prime importance. There isa widely 
spread opinion that nitrogenized food is 
favorable to the occurrence of inflam- 
mation, and for this there seems to bea 
scientific foundation. Parke has shown 
that a non-nitrogenized diet causes low- 
ered blood-pressure and diminished ar- 
terial tension. Meat, therefore, is ordin- 
arily prohibited under the antiphlogistic 
treatment, as it was formerly called. In 
acute inflammations of mucous surfaces, 
especially in plethoric subjects, the use 
of animal food is usually forbidden. 
This should not be applied too strictly, 
however, for in some cases of subacute 
or chronic character, a generous and 
nourishing diet is necessary. 

On the other hand, nitrdgenized food 
may be prescribed where there is, from 
any cause, a deficiency of albuminous 
principles in the blood, for example, in 
anemia or chlorosis. In phthisis, this 
condition issometimes quite marked and 
good results have been obtained from 
the ‘‘ beef and hot-water” plan of treat- 
ment, and also from the use of fresh 
bullock’s blood, or hemoglobin, which 
requires less digestive capacity and is 
more easily assimilated than muscle-tis- 
sue. 

Children frequently suffer from a de- 
ficiency of nitrogen. Where an infant 
is reared upon condensed milk entirely, 
the limbs are plump but the tissues are 
flabby, on account of anemia. Such 
children are late in getting their teeth 
and have little power of resistance 
against disease. The addition of oat- 
meal, barley, or rice to the milk will 
often bring about marked improvem=2nt 
and may prevent the development of 
rickets. Just here I might stop to point 
out the fallacious character of some of 
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the arguments based upon the compara- 
tive chemical composition of woman’s 
milk and other foods. Leeds found, in 
a number of specimens of woman’s milk, 
that the nitrogenous constituents varied 
from 4.86 to 0.85 percent. So that one 
specimen of mother's milk may have 
six times the amount of albuminous 
material contained in another. This 
shows the necessity, when the child does 
not thrive at the breast, of examining 
the milk to find out if it be deficient in 
nitrogenized constituents. If so, the 
addition of beef-meal, bovinine or other 
nitrogen-containing food in an easily as- 
similable form is advisable. 

Eczema in infants, or in sewing- 
women, is often traceable toa deficiency 
of nitrogen in the food, and Dr. Rohe, 
of Baltimore, advises the addition of 
meat broth and eggs to the diet as an 
essential part of the treatment. Simi- 
larly, in many syphilitic eruptions upon 
the skin, in broken-down subjects, good 
food is a necessary preliminary to any 
specific treatment. Neurasthenia and 
atonic dyspepsia, which are so often as- 
sociated in the same patient, especially 
if he is at the same time anzmic, can 
only be relieved by nitrogenized and 


fatty food, administered in a form easy 
of assimilation and at comparatively 
short intervals. On the other hand, in 
diabetes and in obesity, the diet may be 
largely nitrogenous, but in this case it 
is because there is a desire to reduce the 
carbo-hydrates and not because an ex- 
cess of nitrogen is particularly sought 
after. 

To return to the children, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that during the 
period of growth and development 
more nitrogen is needed than after the 
body has assumed its full stature. Hence, 
school children should have a due al- 
lowance of meat, and should be encour- 
agee to eat oat meal, corn, beans, peas, 
and other vegetables known to contain 
this valuable constituent. 

In the foregoing brief resume of an 
important and interesting subject, I 
have not made any distinction between 
the nitrogenous, proximate principles of 
animal and vegetable origin. Chemi- 
cally and physiologically they are nearly 
identical; but practically there are 
minor differences of palatability, digesti- 
bility and relative utility, which at 
present our limits will not permit us to 
consider. 





~— 


ABORTIVE TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


HATEVER may be the cause or 

the essential features of this dis- 
ease, the question of greatest interest in 
regard to it is, ‘‘ What is to be done 
with it?’ If itis possible to strip it of 
its terrors, and to say to its victims, 
‘* You are in no danger,” and ‘‘ you will 
be quite well in a few days,” and to 
make the assurance good, it will be a 
step—yea, a long stride—in medical 
progress. It is not the object of this 
paper to discuss the merits or the de- 
merits of any theory or to controvert 
any of the doctrines that now prevail 
or that have prevailed, in the profession, 
or out of it, in regard to the nature of 
this justly dreaded malady. Theories 
without practical results are at best only 


valueless. The circumstances that led to 
the adoption of the treatment detailed in 
this paper need not be mentioned. Itis 
a matter of no consequence whether the 
course pursued was prompted by theory 
or by no theory. What the case was, as 
measured by ordinary diagnosis, what 
was done for it and the results, are the 
things that claim attention. 

The patient was a business man of 
middle age, of good constitution and ex- 
tensive acquaintance. His habits were 
exceptionally good, but his business 
enterprises had overtaxed his brain and 
deranged his nervous system. The 
progress of his disease was rapid. Early 
in the second week the sordes on teeth 
and lips, the hard, black coating on the 
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tongue, the deep red color of its fur- 
rowed and bleeding edges, the strong 
typhoid odor, the peculiar wild expres- 
sion of the eyes, the constant muttering 
delirium, the tremulous movements of 
the hands, the picking of bedclothes 
and of imaginary objects in the air, the 
frequent and feeble pulse, the tympanitic 
abdomen, the characteristic petechie, 
all pointed to a speedy and fatal termin- 
ation. The gravity of thesymptoms in- 
creased till the tenth day. Hope was 
almost gone. The end could not be 
many days distant. Booksand medical 
teachings afforded no ground of en- 
couragement. What was to be done! 
This is what was done. The patient 
was put in a sitz bath, 110°, and closely 
wrapped; head kept carefully cool; tem- 
perature, sitz and foot, kept up for two 
hours; patient carefully pillowed up; 
sweating freely in thirty minutes; con- 
tinued for ninety minutes; removed to 
a lounge; wraps and hot jugs prolonged 
cutaneous action; washed off after four 
hours and taken to his room; sweating 
continued as before; delirium and sub- 
sultus nearly gone; enjoyed the sweat- 
ing; begged to have it continued at bed 
time; next morning, after 17 hours, it 
was discontinued for a short time;symp- 
toms greatly modified; treatment re- 
peated from 8 a. M. to 10 P. M.; furrows 
of tongue closing up; black surface 
becoming moist; delirium gone; typhoid 


odor almost gone; pulse nearly natural. 

The patient slept well and was much 
refreshed next morning; appetite good 
enough to enjoy a light breakfast and 
call for more than was allowed him. 
Sweating repeated for 11 hours next day 
at his own request. After a wash off he 
dressed himself, went out among the 
patients and enjoyed their sunset sports 
for a short time. From that hour he 
justly considered himself a well man, as 
he really was. Can the course of typhoid 
be cut short? 

Case 2.—The patient was a little gir], 
twelve years of age. Headache, languor 
and failing appetite were neglected for 
some days. Typhoid symptoms, well 
marked, indicated a grave run, if not a 
speedily fatal termination. Hot sitz and 
foot, 105°, soon increased to 110°; 
sweating continued three hours; treat- 
ment repeated nextday. Nothing more 
was done, because nothing more was 
necessary; every morbid symptom was 
gone. 

These cases have been reported to phy- 
sicians of various schools in the neigh- 
borhood. It is not known that any one 
of them has ever tested the treatment. 

But what about the microbe theory ? 
What becomes of the ulceration of 
Peyer’s glands? If the results are satis- 
factory, it is of little consequence what 
becomes of them. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY. 


——_—_» 6 
REFINED PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
SECOND LESSON. 


OU have freed the articulations, es- 

tablished a degree of flexibility 

of the ribs and been initiated into the 

art of proper breathing, so we may now 
proceed with the second lesson, 

It is desirable that the ribbed cage for 
housing the vital organs be as large as 
possible. This is so in order that there 
may be ample room for the improved 
conditions of the heart, and the in- 
creased lung expansion which is to fol- 
low the exercises we are to have. Many 


a gymnast has died of consumption in 
spite of his big chest, because he had 
erroneously built his chest of muscle 
instead of enlarging the cage—the chest 
walls—and increasing the size of his 
lungs. The more his lungs tried to ex- 
pand the more his rigid ribs pressed and 
irritated them. So, please be impressed 
with the importance of acquiring mo- 
bility and extension of the chest walls. 

As the incorrect standing position, by 
mistake, got into the first lesson, we- 
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give herewith the correct standing posi- you to the spring into the front of the 
tion, of which the full description is feet, as well as to chest prominence. 
given in the first lesson of the 
July number. Endeavor to fix 
clearly in your minds: that the 


chest must lead ; that the feet q ] 
and abdomen must be well l) y 
oO 
« 





drawn back ; and that the chest 
must not be allowed to relax or 
recede, but must be kept active. 
By reading the first lesson you 
will learn the reason for all this. 

The first illustration, although 
better than the poise of seven- 
tenths of the people we see every 
day, is yet to my eye sadly out 
of line. When the feet are 
brought prominently to the front 
and the weight brought straight 
down upon the heel, as in that 
illustration, then all other parts 
of the body have to swerve with 
a serpentine and almost snake- 
like wave, in order to maintain 
an equilibrium. In that, as you 
will see, the shoulders project 
backward at just the zone where 
the chest instead should project 
forward; the pelvis and abdomen 
project forward where at that 
zone should be our ingoing 
curve. And as a result of all 
this, the chin is conspicuously 
prominent, which is emphati- 
cally bad. 

Loosen your clothing and 
practice standing in the correct 
standing attitude. You see by 
the correct illustration that the 
upper and most noble part of 
the spine slants gracefully for- 
ward, carrying the head to a 
point directly over the feet, and 
the chest still in front of all this, 
You can not see the feet. Now 
practice tipping still further for- 
ward, but with spine straight 
and head in place, and when you 
can no longer maintain your 
equilibrium take a running step. Re- Some one suggested that one would feel 
peat several times. This will accustom like falling over in taking my ‘‘ correct” 
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position. I always stand and walk with 
the leading chest and I never have an 
unsteady sensation, nor will you when 
you succeed in swerving the body from 
malpoise into true poise. 

The spark and flame of life must for- 
ever be kept actively alive in the chest— 
the house of the soul; never leave that 
in darkness and dullness. 

Let me further impress upon you the 
beauty of an active chest by telling you 
that the noble and refined attributes in- 
dicate their presence by such a chest. 
With a receding and passive chest we 
say that the refined attributes are con- 
spicuously absent or asleep. 

The head is mental; the torso is 
moral ; the limbs are vital or physical. 
But, while the torso is moral asa whole, 
yet the mental invades the part adjacent 
to the head, and therefore the clavicular 
part of the body is mental, or has its 
mental tendencies. So does the animal 
nature of the thighs invade the lower 
part of the torso and make the abdomen 
physical or vital. Thus we see at once 
that the clavicular region is mental ; 
the heart region, moral; and the abdomi- 
nal and pelvic, physical and sensuous. 
Surely no one will say that the noble 
emotions and high attributes reside in 
the lower part of the torso. Then why 
should that part lead? It should not. 
Any one should be ashamed to let the 
mental and moral sections of the body 
lag behind the less noble parts. 

The mental is guiding ; the moral is 
impelling ; the physical is sustaining. 
By this we see that each is honorable and 
equally necessary in its place. But the 
function of some parts of the organism 
are less noble than the function of other 
parts, and therefore are not capable of 
the beauty of form and expression, of 
the more noble, and therefore must not 
be brought conspicuously to the front. 
While the head is manifestly guiding, 
yet it is poised at the top of the spinal 
column, and a good portion of it ex- 
tents back of the column, so that it can 
not literally lead, in a physical sense, 


though its functions do. The chest is 
arranged entirely in front of the spinal 
column, and when given the develop- 
ment, care and culture due it, the chest 
will impel the mind to direct the whole 
machine to lofty aspirations and noble 
deeds. Meantime the physical will retire 
to its rightful province and faithfully 
perform its functions. The high moral 
harmony resulting from right physical 
adjustments is healthy in a triune sense. 


—_— 
Fie. 4. A BreaTeine Exercise. 


All this theory is better for you than 
exercises would be in this space, because 
when you are fully reminded of the im- 
portance and efficiency of true poise 
then you will, with a right determina- 
tion, practice with a view to achieving 
that poise, and every time you take these 
good attitudes they will, so to speak, 
freeze fast to you, until at length by 
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repetition they will have congealed or 
crystalized into true poise, which means 
mental, moral and physical beauty. 

All exercises taken when surrounded 
by fresh air show good results, with one- 
third the time and work given to those 
taken in close rooms with stale air. 

I have not shut my windows summer 
or winter in several years. Every fam- 
ily should have an open court or garden 
for physical culture use. There are but 
few exercises equal to climbing a tree 
and swinging from the graceful limbs 
by your arms. This exercise develops 
noble heroic shoulders, and the strength 
of character that goes therewith. It 
also directs the eyes and mind upward, 
which is something we should endeavor 
todo, so far as possible, in all our exer- 
cises, actions and thoughts. Standing 
well poised, sweep the arms up as illus- 
trated in No. 4; now inhale good lung 
fulls while sweeping the arms above and 
about in all directions; exhale slowly 
while bending and sweeping the arms 
down and about. Repeat many times, 
and finish by inhaling the lungs full, 
and as you doso straighten up with a 
good chest. Care must be taken in all 
backward top-chest exercises not to pro- 
ject the abdomen forward as the arms go 
back. There are a dozen reasons why, 
so, please don’t. 


Standing, sweep the arms intoall al- 
titudes of the lengths and breadths, all 
the while allowing the hand to float like 
a feather or flag, with the wrist entirely 
relaxed, and the arms actively serving 
as flag poles. 

The exterior form and expression is 
supposed to, and should, correspond to 
the inner form or soul. If your body is 
not beautiful we have a right to believe 
that your soul is not beautiful. 

Try to understand the laws 
which guide the agent ; 
which impel the agent ; 
which sustain the agent. 

Definitions of some expressions used 
in physical culture teaching : 

Heights means up. 

Depths ** down. 

Lengths ‘* forward or back. 

Breadth ** across or sideways. 

Concentric ‘‘ contracted. 

Excentric ‘‘ expanded. 

Normal ‘* balanced. 

Poised ‘* balanced. 

Malpoise ‘* unbalance. 

Inspiration “ taking air into lungs. 

Suspension ‘‘ holding air in lungs. 

Expiration ‘ letting air out of lungs. 

Respiration ‘‘ the full act of breathing. 

Strong leg ‘‘ the leg supporting body. 

Free leg ** the leg free from weight. 
CARRIOA LE FAVRE. 


—— On 


THE 


‘* T WOULD like to have a few friends 

to luncheon or tea,” said my friend 
Mrs. Farley, one day, as we were hav- 
ing a confidential chat, ‘‘but so much 
is expected of one.” 

‘*My cousin, Effie Lindsey,” said she, 
‘had nearly given up the idea of invit- 
ing her friends to her home, as it en- 
tailed such a worry that she was usually 
ill afterward. 

‘She said that she could not endure 
having her friends have more courses 
than herself. And besides the expense 
incurred, which was not to be lightly 
set aside, she sometimes heard of there 


SCIENCE OF ENTERTAINING. 


having been comparisons made between 
her style of serving and those of her 
friends who were higher upon the lad- 
der of prosperity than herself, which 
caused a very uncomfortable sensation.” 


We said to our friend: ‘*‘ Why do 
you not help to bring about a reform ?” 
‘* Because Iam not high enough in 
the social scale to gain followers.” 
Then we fell to thinking of some 
large-brained people who had braved 
the opinion“of others by doing just as 
they liked in regard to such matters. 
One of (Boston’s most profound 
thinkers was not wealthy, especially be- 
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fore he became famous, so the family 
lived largely upon beans. If a person 
called, the good wife placed an extra 
plate upon the table, asking their guest 
todine. Sometimes there was a fork 
with the beans, but more often not. 

The host once remarked: ‘If the 
guest dined in order to obtain pork, he 
did not come again. If he came to gain 
anew thought, he ate the beans and 
came again.” 

A lady traveling in Italy was charmed 
with the simplicity of many of the peo- 
ple where she called. A table had set 
out upon it fancy baskets of fruit, also 
dishes containing crackers or cake. If 
one wished for anything he was expected 
to help himself. 

lf we pick up a household magazine 
or paper, it is filled with an almost*end- 
less variety of recipes for concocting an 
amount and kind of dishes that would 
ruin any stomach. Amid all the hurry 
and rush of these nineteenth century 
days, which we trust are leading to bet- 


ter things in many respects, do let us 
lay aside a tithe of the croquettes, ome- 
lets and salads, and go back to the more 
simple dishes our grandmothers pre. 
pared. Thin slices off a nice cold 
roast tastes just as well to us as 
after it has been chopped, fried and 
smothered. 

Let us spend a portion of our time in 
more profitable ways—such as learning 
something of the laws which govern 
one’s being, caring for the little ones in 
a fuller sense than we have heretofore, 
and taking to ourselves more rest, so 
that we shall not fancy we are only a 
bundle of nerves. 

A few homes in forest or field, these 
days when everything is pulsing with 
the freshness and beauty of a new life, 
is the best tonic the wearied and jaded 
nerves can have. We can get nearer 
to the Great Heart who created us there 
than elsewhere, and the lessons we shall 
learn will prove very helpful. 

MRS. 8S. ROSALIE SILL. 





THE HEART AND ITS 


ON 


N a lecture by Kronecker, of Berlin, 
some new points rela tingto the 
heart’s action were given that de- 
serve consideration. He said for in- 
stance : 

Blood corpuscles are necessary to sus- 
tain respiration, but are not required to 
nourish muscular tissues. They are, in 
fact, injurious to this extent, that they 
favor the production of carbonic acid, 
and thus place the tissues in a kind of 
asphyxiated state. The accumulation 
of carbonic acid quickly reduces the 
power of a muscle. It is, however, 
only necessary to pump the carbonic 
acid out of the blood in order to revivify 
the heart that it is passing through, 
without adding oxygen. Hence car- 
bonic acid acts as a direct poison, while 
blood with carbonic oxide is almost 
equally as nourishing as the normal 
blood. Carbonicacid differs from potash 
salts essentially in this, that it does not 


NUTRITION. 


kill the heart, but only enfeebles its ac- 
tion for the time being. 

After a longer rest the heart produces 
a weaker pulse, and this is due to the 
asphyxiating action of the carbonic acid 
formed in the tissues of the heart itself. 
Gradually the pulse grows stronger with 
each beat, and is like ascending the steps 
of a stair. The phenomenon can be 
reversed by filling asphyxiated blood 
into a fresh heart. 

It has been supposed that the develop- 
ment of the heart’s energy was due to 
the consumption of a substance con- 
tained in the tissues of the heart itself. 
But experiments made with the frog- 
heart manometer, which allows us to 
compare the action of the most different 
substances upon the heart, by passing 
different liquids through it, have proved 
that the substance of the heart itself is 
not consumed. When all nutritive 
matter is washed out of the heart by 
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means of a harmless solution cf salt,although they have long been accepted. 


the power of the heart gradually de- 
creases. If the blood or serum con- 
tained in the cavities of the heart are 
displaced by salt water (0.6 per cent.), 
the pulse sinks very rapidly until it is 
imperceptible, and soon nothing but 
peristaltic motions remain, and finally 
the heart stops, incapable of making the 
slightest motion in response to the 
strongest irritation. Then, if oxygenated 
blood is again thrown into the sleeping 
organ, a slight twitching begins, and 
then it beats feebly, until finally the 
action is as violent as in its fresh con- 
dition. If a heart that has been de- 
prived of blood until apparently dead is 
filled with serum or diluted blood (1 part 
of blood to 2 of salt water seems to act 
best), the most beautiful gradations or 
‘* steps” can be observed. 

The heart is a wonderful piece of 
mechanism, not merely because of the 
great force which it displays, or on 
account of the very perfect system of 


valves that it possesses, but also be- 
cause it is able to go to work almost 
instantly as soon as it is fed, and be- 
cause it utilizes to the fullest extent, in 
the most economical manner, the force 


at its disposal. As soon as the liquid 
that it is expected to pump is withdrawn 
it stops work entirely, and does not con- 
sume itself doing useless work, but 
keeps in good condition for a long time. 
When the heart works, it always works 
with its full strength and with suitable 
velocity; it is not at all affected by 
changes in the amount of stimulation it 
receives, and this is essential to its 
power of moving comparatively heavy 
burdens with constant uniformity. 
Under conditions that hasten the decom- 
position of food (such as heat), the 
mobility of its parts increases; under 
external conditions which retard the 
change (as cold) it moves more slowly. 
What is true of the musszles of the 
heart may safely be assumed to be true 
for other muscles. Hence we must con- 
clude that Liebig’s views were incorrect, 


In his celebrated ‘‘Chemical Letters” 
he says: 

‘‘In animals the unorganized con- 
stituents of the blood are converted into 
organized tissues, and when these break 
up into disorganized or inorganic bodies, 
the force stored up in them becomes 
manifest in a great variety of ways; it 
resembles the galvanic battery . . . 
which consumes itself in producing new 
magnetic, electric, or chemical effects.” 

This view, Kronecker thinks, must be 
abandoned as incorrect, for the frog’s 
heart was able to continue its maximum 
work for twenty days after it had been 
freed from all the constituents of the 
blood. Hence the work “done by the 
muscles is not accomplished by the con- 
sumption of their substance or tissues. 

The next question is: What sub- 
stances are able to keep the heart’s ma- 
chinery in motion ? 2 Albuminoids, as 
well as!many carbohydrates and fats, 
have been designated as generators of 
muscular power. 

A series of very careful experiments 
made by Martins on frogs’ hearts proved 
that none of the non-nitrogenous bodies 
in blood or muscles are able to nourish 
the heart, and that none of the albumi- 
noids, except serum albumen, are 
adapted to this purpose. Neither gly- 
cogen nor sugar, white of egg, nor syn- 
toninen or p3ptones, neither myosine nor 
globulin are able to sustain its action. 
Von Ott found that milk owed its nutri- 
tive power to the serum albumen alone, 

;Kronecker has further shown that the 
facts learned from a study of frogs’ 
muscles may be generalized, and very 
probably they can be applied directly to 
the whole animal, and also be trans- 
ferred to the warm-blooded animals, so 
that serum albumen may be designated 
as sufficient to sustain the tissues in 
general. 

The necessity then clearly appears 
from these observations, for selecting 
food that contains thealbuminous prop - 
erties that will contribute to tissue waste. 
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NOURISHING POWER OF OATMEAL. 


R. J. W. SMITH remarks that 
oatmeal has recently received 

some adverse criticisms, and that this is 
not surprising, as no food article is just 
the thing in every case and at all times. 
Our daily experience convinces us of 
such truth by likes and dislikes of very 
common and most wholesome foods. It 
is natural and best to have some varia- 
tion of diet. One thing may be just 
adapted to the state of the individual— 
bodily and mentally—-at one time and 
not at another, while with another per- 
son it may never agree. The so-called 
‘* eternal fitness of things” needs to be 
carefully studied before deciding an im- 
portant question too hastily. Without 
entering into lengthy and uninteresting 
details, chemistry, physiology and ex- 
perience all prove oatmeal one of the 
most valuable cereal foods for producing 
good muscles and clear heads. Why, 
then, is it frequently /ound to disagree ? 
It is easily answered. By being used 
almost exclusively as mush, it is swal- 
lowed so easily that it is not properly 
mixed with the saliva—the first step for 
digestion. When there is little or nce 
saliva, as in some diseases, there is also 
a very weak or no digestion. A good 
authority says: ‘‘ No saliva, no diges- 
tion.” If any soft food, mush, toast, 
etc., is swallowed too rapidly, or any 
food is washed down with tea, coffee, 
milk, beer, wine or water, some degree 
of indigestion is thereby produced sooner 
or later, as often shown by a sense of 
fullness, discomfort, belching and other 
disturbances. If there is a lack of 
saliva, or that of proper quality, it is 
often best to eat some hard kind of 
bread, as the thin, hard, Scotch oatmeal 
bread, bread-crusts, rusks, etc., when 
the teeth admit of it, and very slowly, to 
thus naturally increase the amount and 
quality of the saliva. Such a course is 
often better and a safer corrective than 
all the drugs and nostrums in the coun- 


try. 
. Good health can usually and should 


be secured by correct living. The best 
physicians are those who recognize this 
fact and try to teach it to such patients 
as are wise enough to employ them. Oat- 
meal can be used in a variety of ways. 
As mush, it is often drowned in too 
much milk, sugar, butter, etc., for good 
digestion ; is swallowed so easily that it 
helps lead to overeating and its bad 
results. Let us goslow before we reject 
oatmeal as a food. 

To which we would add. It would be 
folly, indeed, to reject oatmeal, which is 
one of the best foods given by nature— 
as the Scotch and Irish people are ready 
to attest after many generations of ex- 
perience. 
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To TaLK TO DeaF PEOPLE.—As old 
age and the infirmities of life come upon 
us, we lose the elasticity of early life, and 
the senses begin to be less and less acute, 
and the mental faculties arqnot so quick 
in their operations as they once were. 
The fiuids of the body begin to thicken, 
and the vital forces are becoming more 
and more sluggish in performing their 
respective functions. 

Now, when addressing persons who 
are u little dull of hearing, the correct 
manner of speaking is to speak every 
word distinctly. When a speaker fails 
to let the sound of his words come out 
of his mouth, many persons who are not 
deaf can not understand what is said. 
When a person speaks every word 
clearly and lets the sound come out of 
his mouth, I can understand all he says. 
But, when he clips some words and rat- 
tles them off all attached together, I can 
not catch the idea. It is not necessary 
to elevate the voice to an unnatural 
tone. Let every word come out dis- 
tinctly. Then speak another and 
another word. Many educated people 
are shocking talkers, as they lip and 
mouth and chew every word all out of 
form and significance. 

Ess. E. TEE. 
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TREATMENT 


OR several years we have been in 

the habit of employing hot water 

in the treatment of sprains and bruises, 
and with such good results that we con- 
sider it the best of applications, espe- 
cially when the injury is recent. A 
correspondent of the Medical Record 
refers to it as ‘‘an unfailing remedy,” 
and commends ‘‘ A half hour's douch- 
ing with water at a temperature of 120 
degrees F’., and the fixation of the joint 
by a splint on the flexor side of the joint, 
or upon the extensor side, if that be 
more convenient. For example, in a 
case of ankle sprain, after a half hour’s 
steady douching with hot water at 120 
degrees F., I prepare an anterior splint 
of ten to sixteen layers of mosquito-bar 
which is thoroughly filled by immersion 
in wet plaster of Paris. This is trimmed 
by spreading it on a board and cutting 
to shape with a knife. The length may 
be thirteen to sixteen inches, breadth 
four to six inches. Where the splint 


passes over the instep the edges on each 
side are folded over to make the splint 


narrower and thicker. A layer of cot- 
ton is then spread over the face of the 
splint and the splint is applied from the 
base of the toes toa point about half- 
way up the leg and carefully secured 
and moulded by a narrow roller ban- 
dage. While the plaster hardens, hold 
the foot in whatever way is easiest to 
the patient. There is rarely any further 
complaint of pain if the splint fits neatly. 
This, with perfect rest, constitutes the 
whole treatment, which should continue 
at least a week, or until all extravasa- 
tion is absorbed. Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience and observation of results ob- 
tained by other methods satisfies me that 
itis the best and most rational treat- 
ment.” 

The hot water may be poured on the 
injured part from a pitcher, which is in 
my opinion the better way of treating 
the case soon after the accident, or it 
may be applied with a sponge or cloth. 
A sprain of the ankle that appeared to 


OF SPRAINS. 

be very serious, was treated by me in 
this way within half an hour after the 
accident that caused it, and three days 
later the patient was able to go about 
with acane. That the sprain was reai' 
asevere one, was shown by the fact that 
the ankle remained tender and sore for 
six months. 

H. 8. D. 





THE SONGS THAT ARE NOT SUNG. 


Do not praise : a word is payment more than 
meet for what is done. 

Who shall paint the mote’s glad raiment float- 
ing in the molten stn 

Nay, nor smile: for blind is eyesight, ears 
may hear not, lips are dumb ; 

From the silence, from the twilight, wordless 
but complete, they come. 


Songs were born before the singer : like white 
souls that wait for birth, 

They abide the chosen bringer of their melody 
to earth. 


Deep the pain of our demerit : strings so rude 
or rudely strung 

Dull to every pleading spirit seeking speech, 
but sent unsung. 

Round our hearts with gentle breathing still 
the plaintive silence plays, 

But we brash away its wreathing, filled with 
cares of common days. 


Ever thinking of the morrow, burdened down 
with needs and creeds, 

Once or twice, mayhap, in sorrow, we may 
hear the song that pleads. 

Once or twice,a dreaming poet sees the beauty 
as it flies ; 

But his vision—who shall know it ? Who shali 
read it from his eyes? 

Voiceless he : his necromancy fails to cage 
the wondrous bird ; 

Lure and snare are vain when fancy flies like 
echo from a word. . 

Only sometime he may sing it, using speech 
as ’twere a bell— 

Not to read the song, but ring it, like the sea- 
tone-from a shell. 

Sometimes, too, it comes and lingers round 
the strings all still and mute, 

Till some lover’s wandering fingers draw it 
living from the lute. 


Still, our best is but a vision which a lightning 
flash illumes, 

Just a gleam of life elysian flung across the 
voiceless glooms. 


Why should gleams perplex and move us? 
Ah! the soul must upward grow 

To the beauty far above us, and the songs no 
sense may know. 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





How Insects Breathe.—A writer 
gives the following interesting notes on 
their method of breathing, in California 
Fruit Grower: ‘‘ If we take any moderately 
large insect, say a wasp or a hornet, we can 
see, even with the naked eye, series of 
small, spot-like marks running along the 
sides of the body. These apparent spots, 
which are eighteen or twenty in number, 
are, in fact, the apertures through which 
air is admitted into the system, and are 
generally formed in such a manner that no 
extraneous matter can by any possibility 
find entrance. Sometimes they are fur- 
nished with a pair of horny lips, which can 
be opened or closed at the will of the insect; 
in other cases they are densely fringed with 
stiff, interlacing bristles, forming a filter 
which allows air, and air alone, to pass. 
But the apparatus, of whatever character it 
may be, is always so wonderfully perfect in 
its action that it has been found impossible 
to inject the body of a dead insect with even 
so subtle a medium as spirits of wine, al- 
though the subject was first immersed in 
the fluid and then placed beneath the re- 
ceiver of an air pump. The apertures in 
question communicated with two large 
breathing tubes, which extended through 
the entire length of the body. From these 
main tubes were given off innumerable 
branches, which run in all directions, and 
continually divide and sub-divide, until a 
wonderfully intricate network is formed, 
pervading every part of the structure and 
penetrating even to the antenne.” 


Why Can’t a Girl Throw a 
Stone ?—The difference between a girl’s 
throwing and a boy’s is substantially this: 
The boy crooks his elbow and reaches back 
with the upper part of his arm about at 
right angles with his body and the forearm 
at 45 degrees. The direct act of throwing 
is accomplished by bringing the arm back 
with a sort of snap, working every joint 
from shoulder to wrist. The girl throws 
with her whole arm rigid, the boy with his 
whole arm relaxed. Why this marked and 
unmistakable difference exists may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the clavicle or col- 


lar bone in the female anatomy is some 
inches longer and set some degrees lower 
down than in the masculine frame. The 
long, crooked, awkward bone interferes 
with the full and free use of the arm. This 
is the reason why a girl can not throw a 
stone. 


A Fossil Human Skull.—Fossil 
human bones have from time to time been 
found in the rocks which form the eastern 
shore of Sarasota Bay, on the west coast of 
Florida. The seventh annual report of the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge, contains a descrip- 
tion of human bones from that locality, re- 
markable for their weight, due to the infil- 
tration of iron oxide. A pair of human 
vertebre from the same place are described 
by Prof. Heilprin in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Wagner Free Institute 
of Science, Philadelphia. They are found 


in a hard, ferruginous sandstone, which is 
exposed on the shore of Sarasota Bay, and 


is subjected to the action of the water at 
high tide. Ona trench being dug through 
the rock it was found to be from two and 
a half to three feet thick, with sand beneath, 
and it is covered with a depth of fifteen to 
eighteen inches of surface soil. The bones, 
which are well preserved, are converted 
into hard limonite, but in other respects do 
not differ from corresponding recent human 
bones. The second volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science contains a description, with illus- 
trations, of part of a human skull from 
Sarasota Bay, submitted by the Smithsonian 
Institute to Prof. Joseph Leidy for exami- 
nation. It consists of the base of the skull, 
with part of the face and a fragment of the 
mandible. The vault of the skull and the 
alveolar portions of the jaws and teeth are 
absent. Prof. Leidy, in his account of the 
fossil, states that beneath it is ‘“‘ embedded 
in a mass of hard bog ore, while the bot- 
tom of the cranial cavity is occupied by fine 
coherent silicious sand.” The skull itself, 
which like other bones found at the same 
place, is converted into limonite, indicates 
a well-proportioned ovoid skull, and closely 
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approximates in shape to an ordinary pre- 
pared French skull. The forehead and 
contiguous portion of the face accord with 
the usual conditions in a white man’s skull. 
The superciliary ridges are but moderately 
produced, and the nasal bones are Jarge and 
prominent. The occiput has the usual ap- 
pearance, while its muscular workings are 
not more developed than commonly. 

Prof. Leidy gives the following compara- 
tive measurements of the fossil and of a 
French skull : 

Fossil skull. French skull. 
Glabella to occipital pro- 
178mm, 
Breadth above the audi- 
tory meatuses. 
Breadth of forehead at 

the temporal ridges... 102mm. 104mm. 

As to the age of the formation in which 
the human remains were found, nothing is 
said by Prof. Leidy, and probably they are 
not of any extreme antiquity. There are 
indications that the locality is the site of an 
ancient burial ground, and the soil may 
have become indurated and the bones fossil- 
ized through the action of special local 
causes. The European character of the 
skull would, indeed, point to a compara- 
tively recent date for its origin. 


The Wettest Place in the 
World.—In a paper recently read by Mr. 
Blanford, Jate meteorological reporter to 
the government of India, on ‘‘ The Rainfall 
at Cherra Ponjee, in the Khasi Hills of As- 
sam,” the records, complete from 1871 and 
partial back as far as 1832, were gone over, 
and it was demonstrated that Cherra Ponjee 
was probably the best umbrella market in 
the world, or rather that it would be if civ- 
ilization were advanced there sufficiently to 
bring the umbrella in demand. There was 
no evidence that the average annual rainfall 
on any part of the plateau wasas high as 600 
inches, although it may have amounted to 
that in wet years, but frequently, from May 
to September, the fall for a single month 
ranged from 100 inches to 200 inches. In 
August, 1841, a rainfall of 264 inches (22 
feet) was registered, 30 inches of rain per 
day having fallen for five successive days 
during the month. In July, 1865, the fall 
was 208.4 inches, but since 1870 the largest 
rainfall in any one month was 184.8 inches. 

For the purposes of comparison, it may 


be stated that the average annual rainfallin 
Canada and the States is 29.6 inches, or less 
in a whole year than fell in any one of the 
five successive days in August, 1841, at 
Cherra Ponjee. Naturally enough such a 
locality is not very favorable to large popu- 
lations, for in spite of himself, and often un- 
consciously to himself, man as a rule goes 
where there is enough rainfall and no more 
than enough. As shown by tables published 
by the census commissioner, three persons 
out of every five in this country live where 
the annual rainfall is from 30 to 50 inches 
per annum. In the United States, where 
the annual rainfall is between 40 and 50 
inches, the population is 59 to the square 
mile. 


The Speed of a Horse.—While 
the public is still marveling over Salvator’s 
wonderful performance in running a mile 
in 1.353, there are few who have, through 
comparison and analysis, sought to realize 
what a terrible burst of speed this is. It is 
nearly forty miles an hour—a rate averaged 
by very few of our fastest railway trains. 
There are 5,280 feet in a mile, so that for 
every one of these ninety-five seconds—for 
every beat of a man’s pulse—this wonderful 
horse covered fifty-five and three-tenths 
feet of ground. The shortest space of time 
noted by the turfman’s watch is a quarter of 
a second—an interval so brief that the eye 
can hardly observe, the mind can hardly 
appreciate it. Yet in every one of those 382 
quarters of asecond that magnificent crea- 
ture leaped sixteen and ,three-tenths feet. 
Such are the amazing results of careful 
breeding as exhibited in the race horse. 


Estimating the Weight of a Fly. 
—A grocer being greatly annoyed by flies 
distributed twenty-one sheets of sticky fly- 
paper about the store. In the evening he 
gathered them up, and noticing how much 
heavier they were, concluded to weigh 
them. He accordingly placed the twenty- 
one sheets with their loads of dead flies 
upon the scales. They tipped the beam at 
exactly seven pounds. Then he placed 
twenty-one fresh sheets on the scales and 
found that they weighed but four pounds 
and four ounces. 

Thus the flies were shown to weigh two 
pounds and twelve ounces. He next com- 
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menced to figure on the matter and found 
there were twenty flies to each square inch 
of the fly-paper. Each sheet had 336 square 
inches and 6,720 flies, the twenty-one sheets 
containing in all 141,120 flies. Thus it is 
plain that one can easily ascertain the exact 
weight of a single fly, for if 141,120 flies 
weigh two pounds and twelve ounces it is 
easy to calculate what one would weigh. . 
Maxim’s Flying Machine.—Mr. 
Hiram Maxim is the inventor of the cele- 
brated Maxim gun. He made a large for- 
tune out of the gun. He now livesin Eng- 
land, and is devoting his time and money to 
the practical study of artificial aerial navi- 
gation. He takes the bird as his base line 
and is thus building up his theories and 
plans. Two years ago he leased a large 
park in England and erected costly appara- 
tus. He has put up a steel column upon 
which he pivoted a wooden arm Jong enough 
to describe a circle 200 feet in circumfer- 
ence. To the end of this arm he attached 
small flying machines, trying all angles, 


rates of speed, degrees of power, etc., nntil 
he obtained the right combinations. As 
many as 50 different forms of screw pro- 
pellers were used in conducting the experi- 
ments. Now that he feels quite sure of 
the ground (or rather the air) upon which 
he treads, he has constructed a large ap- 
paratus which is provided with a plane 110 
feet long and 40 feet wide, made of a frame 
of steel tubes covered with silk. Other 
smaller planes attached to this make up a 
surface of 5,500 square feet. Thereis one 
great central plane, and to this are hinged 
various other planes, very_much smaller, 
which are used for keeping the flying 
machine at a fixed anglein theair. The 
whole apparatus, including the steering 
gear, is 145 feet long. The machine is 
provided with two compound engines, each 
weighing 300 pounds. The steam generator 
weighs 330 pounds. The other things—the 
casing about the generator, the pump, the 
steam pipes, the burner, the propellers, and 
the shafting-—all weigh 1,800 pounds. 
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NEW YORK; 
October, 1891. 








SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
FIFTH PAPER. 


In the volume that the Christian world 
venerates as the ‘‘ Book of books” the 
principle of heredity is set forth clearly 
enough, but at the same time individual 
responsibility is made a canon law in 
the relations of every day life. As a 
moral agent every normally endowed 
human being is regarded accountable 
for his conduct. The factors of de- 
velopment into that form of mental 
being that will pursue a right course of 
right thinking and doing are at his 
command. ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,” is the 
authoritative command of the book, a 
command not of an arbitrary nature, but 
warranted as much by human experi- 
ence as by divine wisdom. Viewing 
the Bible asa manual of religion rather 
than of morals, a large class in modern 
time has been disposed to think that 
religious teaching and religious obser- 
vance necessarily involve moral train- 
ing, a mistake that the social history 
of peoples where religion and church 
have been dominant as a governing 
power thoroughly proves. Religious 
practices are an outgrowth of the 


spiritual sense, and their intensity is 
dependent upon the strength of this 
sense, but the character of the practices, 
the formularies, ceremonials, rubrics, 
etc., is prescribed by those who order 
the ecclesiastical system. Religion may 
and should elevate and ‘glorify moral 
conduct, by indicating the divine sense 
of all good, of all benefit, and the true 
purpose of human life, and by inspir- 
ing the highest expression of mental 
faculty ; but as regards right action or 
wrong the education of the moral facul- 
ties is a thing per se, apart from relig- 
ion. How is the Christian community 
sometimes put to the blush by the 
announcement of some great crime 
committed by a trusted officer or minis- 
ter. Not long since the world was told 
of the fall of a distinguished prelate who 
had robbed kis people of an immense 
sum. If religion were but a high form . 
of morality such lapses from integrity 
would be impossible. 

Instead of simple tutelage in the little 
matters that belong to child-life, the 
talk of parents and teachers when they 
take occasion to attempt moral direction 
abounds in axioms, precepts and ad- 
monitions. These being uttered with 
more or less of emphasis, are expected 
to produce a strong impression upon 
the child mind, despite the fact that 
the child mind is incapable of compre- 
hending their significance. That they 
produce some effect is far from doubt- 
ful, but any one who observes children 
closely can see that as related to what 
can be considered normal, sym- 
metrical development the effect is far 
from what the unreflecting child- 
owner expects. 

A gentleman ‘somewhat given to tell- 
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ing moral stories to children, and 
pointing out their application, relates 
an amusing incident of the apparent 
miscarriage of a truth that he was once 
seeking to impress upon the mind of a 
little granddaughter. He was talking 
about deeds of cruelty to animals and 
birds, how wrong they were, and how 
much pain they occasioned, and after a 
rather long discourse on the inhumani- 
ties of life he asked: — 

**Would you like to see grandpa’s 
head cut off ?” 

**Oh, yes,” replied the little one with 
glee, as if it would be such a funny 
thing. 

Something in ihe same vein was re- 
lated by an intimate friend of ours a few 
days ago. He hasseveral grandchildren, 
and not long ago a group of them were 
shown some pictures of Bible story, and 
their meaning was explained by a mem- 
ber of the family. One of the pictures 
illustrated the account of the children 
who derided the prophet Elisha, and 
showed how they were attacked by the 
bears because of their irreverence. The 
baby of the group, perhaps two years or 
so of age, after looking at the picture 
awhile said : 

**Oh, see that poor little bear ’way 
there; he won’t get any!” pointing to 
one of the beasts that was depicted 
somewhat in the background. 

Incidents of this nature show one of 
two things—either that the moral ele- 
ments of the child mind are still in 


embryo, or the instruction is imade- 
quate. , 

A strong instinct for truth may be in- 
herited, yet if the child has no definite 
teaching with regard to the nature of 
truth it will manifest confusion in its 


ideas of propriety and duty, and its 
habitude will be a mere imitation of its 
elders. If they are indirect, eva- 
sive and misleading in statement the 
child can not but adopt their manners 
to the extent of his capacity. How the 
little ones are affected by their elders is 
shown strikingly by their readiness to 
promise anything that may be asked of 
them. In schools, the everyday and the 
Sunday class, where they are assembled 
in numbers, the example of one is fol- 
lowed usually by all. A writer in one 
of our weeklies deprecates the fashion 
some teachers have of asking the young 
pupils to make pledges and promises, as 
they will agree to almost anything. 
Lacking the development essential to 
discriminate or judge of the propriety 
of a pledge, they are as ready to break 
it as they are to make it. The mere fact 
that one for whom they have respect on 
account of his age and position asks 
them to promise something is to their 
immature experience a sufficient reason 
to say yes. Later any difficulty or in- 
terference with their wants or purposes 
that the carrying out of the promise oc- 
casions is also a sufficient reason for 
breaking it. Their undeveloped moral 
intelligence is at the root of their con- 
duct in both phases of it, and the re- 
sponsibility of their apparent insincerity 
and disregard for truth lies with their 
inconsiderate teacher, not with them. 


= 
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THE STUDY OF HYGIENE, 

Ir is pleasant to note the movement 
in Philadelphia, supported by the trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
for the study of hygiene. 

Asarule this really most important 
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of al) departments that have relation to 
social and individual sanitation is ac- 
corded an inferior place in the course of 
study pursued in medical schools. 
There may be a certain recognition of 
the value of preventive measures to 
health and vigor, but the great object of 
medical teaching is therapeutical. Some 
eminent medicists have declared that 
the future physician would be a teacher 
of health, not of disease, i.e., his chief 
province would be to exercise a watch- 
ful care for the maintenance of the 
health of the community—to keep 
people well rather than to ‘‘ doctor” 
them when ill. 

The researches of hygienists and sani- 
tarians have been carried on for the most 
part only by men who do not, or did 
not, write M.D. after their names, and 
the results of their studies are evident in 
the improved state of most settlements 
that have any claim to the respect of 
mankind. Better drainage, better water, 
cleaner streets, cleaner houses and more 
decent personal habits are among the 
outcomes of such efforts, with a coinci- 
dent decrease in the occurrence of con- 
tagious and malarial diseases and a 
great reduction in the bill of mortality. 
The want of hygienic instruction in 
medical schools stimulated the growth 
of the water cure and diet reform to 
which Gully, Trall and Grabam contri- 
buted so largely, and for many years it 
was with hydropathic establishments, 
that are found still in many States, that 
hygienic theories were only carried out. 
Self-interest may be at the bottom of it, 
but that adds to the fault of institutions 
that presume to teach the healing art 
in not having a regular chair for a pro- 
fessorship of hygiene. True medicine 


includes hygiene and all that aids the 
maintenance of health, and nocompany 
of men should be authorized to exercise 
the functions of medical teachers who 
have a stronger regard for their own 
emolument than for the public good. 

The worthy effort made a few years 
ago in St. Louis for the creation of a 
hygienic college, and which has already 
demonstrated its usefulness and ob- 
tained the recognition of the American 
Medical Association, will, we trust, be 
emulated in other parts of the country, 
and true schools of hygienic medicine 
spring up wherever population is ag- 
gregated. 


—_——seoo——_— 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
It is with much regret that the record 
is made in these pages of the death of 


James Russell Lowell. Another of the 
brilliant circle that has given lustre to 
the American name for scholarship, 
literary ability and statesmanship hes 
left us. Born Feb. 23, 1819, he was thus 
in the seventy-third year of his age 
when he died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., August 13, last. Of a family 
that hasa name in New England his- 
tory, Mr. Lowell added something more 
to its distinction. As a young man, 
wealth made him at liberty to pursue 
what vocation he pleased, and after a 
course of legal study, he turned to liter- 
ature as the more congenial field, and 
at twenty-five began to give attention as 
a contributor to publications in both 
prose and poetry. His ‘‘ Biglow Papers” 
obtained a wide circulation, and so 
brought him to general notice. They 
were a collection of political satires in 
Yankee dialect, directed mainly against 
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slavery and the Mexican war. Asecond 
series appeared at the time of our civil 
war, and their effect on publicsentiment 
in opposition to the cause of the South 
was great. Of his poems it needs but to 
say, their standard was always high, the 
writer aiming to express the purest and 
best phases of character, and the noblest 
types of human endeavor while false- 
hood and wrong of every name and 
complexion were depicted in terms that 
declared the writer’s contempt. As 
Minister to Spain, and later to England, 
he served his country well, and contrib- 
uted to the elevation of the American 
name abroad. 

James Russell Lowell well deserves a 
prominent niche in the temple where 
the effigies of worthy Americans only 
‘shall be reared. 


2 
>. 





THE WHITE CROSS. 

To our correspondent, T. H., we say 
we think well of the White Cross move- 
ment, and would say amen to your wish 
to join it. To many young men it will 
prove an ark of safety from impetus 
to immorality overstrong by inheri- 
tance. The movement isa recognition 
of the need of some methodical and 
natural means for the training of those 
passional instincts that cause the ruin of 
so many young people, and yet were 
intended to be ministers of enjoyment 
and happiness in the best sense. A 
well ordered social life is most desirable 
to every man and woman. They who 
attain it are among the favored of 
earth, and understand better than their 
fellows who live carelessly the privi- 
leges and opportunities that belong to 
human nature. 


We welcome the movement not so 
much because it relates to a matter that 
has heretofore been kept out of sight 
and hearing as much as possible by a 
mistaken sense of delicacy or a false 
prudishness on the part of people whose 
position in society gives them the au- 
thority of teachers, but because it 
introduces a new regime in modern 
education, and develops a principle that 
has been advocated in these pages for 
half a century. Miss Willard says of 
the work undertaken by this movement: 

‘“*The White Cross comes, with its 
pure, specific precepts, to supply just 
what has been lacking in the training 
of our youth. It appeals to all that is 
noblest ina young man’s heart, and by 
his love of mother, sister and home, 
pleads with him to be as pure as those 
who love him are; to speak no word 
that would bringa blush to his sister’s 
cheek, and to suffer no allusion to be 
made to any woman in his hearing 
which he would not tolerate in reference 
to his own mother. It points out great 
nature’s law of equal purity and truth 
of life for each of the two fractions that 
make up the human integer.” 

Thus, as a mode‘of training adapted 
to the evolution of a higher moral state, 
the White Cross comes to us and invites 
our earnest co-operation. We can not 
but commend it to the young reader 
who asks our opinion, and to all 
readers. 





S§TueE Fall course for 1891 of the Insti- 
tute of Phrenology has been ib progress 
several weeks. The attendanceis large, 
between forty and fifty ladies and gentle- 
men constituting the class. 
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Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL CAsEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





A Bourret iw His Brarn—J. H. T.—The 
case you refer to we know nothing about, 
and as it appears in the, Western newspapers 
as a correspondent’s account, we should be 
very slow to accept the details as written 
therein. Men have been wounded in the 
brain and lived years afterward, but we 
have yet to know acase of positive injury 
to the convoluted substance of the frontal 
lobes, or indeed any of the lobes, that was 
not followed by impairment of some kind 
to the mental economy. We can conceive 
a case in which the passage of a bullet 
might do little or no harm to the. convolu- 
tions, and there follow no apparent disturb- 
ance of the person’s intelligence. There 
have been a few cases wherein the mental 
disturbance following brain wounding was 
so moderate that certain persons brought 
objection to the Phrenological doctrine of 
organic function, but a careful examination 
of the site of injury, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, showed that the objectors had not 
been hasty in their criticism. Asa rule ac- 
counts of wonderful surgical operations 
appearing in Western papers and purport- 
ting to describe what has been done ina 
New York hospital ure largely made in 
some newspaper man’s brain. 


Bap Taste 1s Movurs—F. 8. G.—Your 
trouble is probably due to a catarrhal con- 
dition of throat and nose. You may also 
have a disturbed stomach. Why not consult a 
physician. You may communicate full 
particulars to the editor, if you wish, for his 
advice personally. Where an old catarrh 
exists in the nasal spaces an offensive odor 
may be expected. 

Sg.r-possgssion—S. T.—This desirable 
trait may be natural to one, or it may be an 
acquirement. In either case it arises from 
a happy combination of faculties. A writer 
well-known in America has said that ‘‘ self- 
possession is another name for self-forget- 
fulness.” We can scarcely accept this, and 


would prefer the statement that self-pos- 
session is due to the intelligent use of the 
faculties in any situation, and the absorp- 
tion of one’s personality in such use. One 
may be self-possessed and not forgetful of 


one’s own safety and success. A wise regard 
to one’s own interests, indeed, may be con- 
ducive to the best expression of self-poise 
and calm action. 


Smoxine Acatin—I. D.—We are not dis- 
posed to goas far as Tolstoi. who has de- 
clared the use of tobacco as “fatal” to one’s 
morality, but as a habit it seems to us to 
border so closely upon a vice that it is 
really difficultto show an exact line. The 
physical injury that it does to the majority 
of those who practice it is manifest to any 
careful observer. The professor of physi- 
cal culture at Yale bas lately published 
some statistics that make an unfavorable 
showing for the studentsthere who smoke— 
both in the academic and athletic depart- 
ments. It seems to us that a practice that 
impairs one’s capacity sensibly in the men- 
tal and physical sides has the full character 
of a vice, and the fact that many good men 
smoke does not alter the condition. 

Txovent TransrerENor—C. P.—The 


- circular you send of an exhibiting ‘‘ mind 


reader ” may state some of his experiments 
in a highly colored manner, and so appear 
to be the bid of a mountebank for an audi- 
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ence, but the principle involved has the 
acceptance of leading scientists. We have 
little doubt ourselves of the truth of thought 
transference, and can explain many com- 
monly referred to as things supernatural. 
If you will read the carefully made experi- 
ments by a committee of the London Society 
for Psychical Research you will learn not a 
little of the process. 


i> What They Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


a 




















Providence and Effort,— Upon 
these two conditions depends the success of 
every one. The question arises, ‘‘ What is 
providence?” Is it the automatic work- 
ings of nature, after the manner of a per- 
petual motion, as if God created all things 
and subjected them to certain laws and put 
them in motion and left them to take their 
course? Divine administration is so con- 
ducted as to show the hand that moves al] 
physical agencies. Providence is seen to be 
a working together of all means both mater- 
ial and immaterial for the highest good of 
man, and here it is proper to remark, that 
the whole creation is a reservoir of means 
for the acomplishment of divine purposes. 

Providence is the divine counterpart for 
man’s success, and he must come into har- 
mony with this if he would be a factor in 
the world’s activities. The mission of man 
is to “‘ go forth and subdue the earth.” His 
liberty and responsibility argue the fact that 
he may or may not act in any sphere of life. 
Whatever bis duty, the means for its per- 
formance are at hand, but he may or may 
not perform that duty. The means on the 
providential side operate so as to give suc- 
cess to effort, but if effort is not put forth 
the means can not effect success to any 1n- 
dividual. The rich soil may be undeveloped, 
the rains may fall in great abundance, and 
the genial rays of the suy may fall upon the 
earth as providential agencies, but there 
can be nocrop without cultivation. It is 
just so in everything else. Many a mute, 
inglorious Milton whose dormant poetry 
the world has never heard, has gone down 


to the grave. Many a Demosthenes has lin- 
gered at the plow handles while the senate 
slumbered, and many a laurel wreath has 
remained untaken because the race was not 
run. 

“There is a tide in theaffairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 

Omitted all our lives are bound 

In shallows and mysteries, 

And we must take the current 

As it serves, or lose our ventures.” 

Those who have made the highest attain- 
ments have labored in harmony with forces 
that were governed by a higher power. 
They had many things against them, but 
Providence and human agency were sufii- 
cient to lift them above the waves that 
would break over them. 

There are moral causes for all the events 
that transpire; they are over and above 
nature and operate in nature toward the 
accomplishment of moral ends. 

We can calculate upon the certainty of 
effects when we see their causes, but we do 
not every time see the moral reasons why 
things may or may not beso. When one 
becomes rich and another struggles against 
odds and remains poor, the verdict is that 
the difference in their business qualications, 
industry and efforts makes the difference in 
their fortunes. Viewing one side of the 
question there is much in that, but there 
are moral reasons why things may or may 
not succeed. Justice is administered to a 
great extent in this world, and retribution 
surely will come. Some men with all their 
capital invested and all their efforts against 
the tide of misfortune must go to the wall, 
and their wealth must be scattered to the 
four winds. What human efforts could 
thwart these divine interpositions? It may 
be that when they went up many others 
went down, in consequence, and that retri- 
butive justice showed that 

“Ill got gains are dearly bought; 
Retribution soon will come.” 
D. N. OURTIS. 


In Re “An Extraordinary 
Claim.’°—Editor of the ParEnoLoeicaL 
Journat: Dear Sir—We are rather glad 
to see the interest manifested in the ““New(’) 
Treatment.” Although it may be old and 
may have been in use many years, its value, 
no doubt, has not been appreciated to the 
extent, nor so universally used as is likely 
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to be the case if the agitation is kept up. 
While it may have been practiced before 
Dr. Hall came toa knowledge of it, Dr. 
Hall may have had an inspiration concern- 
ing it induced by the excitement of mind 
he labored under regarding his physical 
condition, which, being vouched for by a 
system of reasoning of his own and after- 
ward proving applicable to his particular 
case, led him to believe the treatment to be 
his own invention. At all events he cer- 
tainly has done good in making it known, 
even though claiming it to be his personal 
discovery. There are people more or less 
eager to investigate anything shrouded in 
mystery which, were it not so enveloped, 
would receive very little of their attention, 
but, having paid for the secret, will at least 
give it a trial. Then, again, some people 
lightly esteem simple remedies, especially 
those coming from an humble or unpopular 
source. The great Syrian general was 
chagrined because the lowly prophet said 
to him, “‘Go and wash,” etc., in order that 
he might be healed. It is said his servant 
asked him: ‘‘ If the prophet had bade thee 
do some great thing wouldst thou not have 
done it ?” Others place little value on what 
costs them nothing. Their idea of useful- 
ness or worth depends upon the cost or 
price attached. We opine not one in a 
hundred now being benefited by its use 
would have known of it, or used it if they 
had known of it, had it not been for Dr. 
Hall. Now, let the good work of healing 
the people go on. If they profit by the ex- 
pose their faith may save them ; if they do 
not, let them pay Dr. Hall or somebody else 
for it, and thereby save doctor’s bills, much 
suffering, and at the same time escape the 
swallowing a lot of useless drugs. 0. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Freperio Lovis Rirrer, whose 
death was recently announced, had been 
Director of Music at Vassar College since 
1867. He wasa native of Strasburg, Ger- 
many, was 57 years old when he died, and 
had published mauy works on music. 

Marvin Suir, of Montville, Conn., who 
is 107 years old, remembers seeing the first 
steamboat, the Fulton, when she made a 
trip up the Thames in 1817. He also draws 


a pension for service in the war of 1812, and 
has voted at every Presidential election 
since 1808 except the last one. 

Mapame Anne C. Lynon Borra was the 
the first woman to institute receptions in 
New York, and she succeeded in gathering 
at her house many of the most noted literary 
men and women of the day. Madame 
Botta was a friend of Henry Clay while she 
was Mies Lynch, and it was to her he in- 
trusted, to be carried to New York, a gold 
medal that had been given to him for some 
public service. Miss Lynch put the medal 
in her hand satchel for safe-keeping, and on 
the journey this was stolen from her. 

Atronso XIII., the infant King of Spain, 
now at the age of five, has been placed un- 
der the charge of a governor. The spirit 
of mischief seems to be as fully developed in 
the boy as if he were not a sprig of royalty, 
for at a recent party in the palace garden he 
turned the hose ona distinguished general 
and an ambassador, drenching both. It is 
also related of this ambitious young gentle: 
man that at dinner recently his attendant 
said, reproachfully, ‘‘ Kings do not eat with 
their fingers.” The juvenile monarch 
finished what he was eating with the aid of 
his fingers, and then replied coolly, ‘‘ This 
King does.” 





>@~<4 
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WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Some letters are anonymous even when 
the authors’ names are signed to them. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of 
@ master-spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond a life.— Milton. 

There is a burden of care in getting riches; 
fear in keeping them; temptation in using 
them ; guilt in abusing them’; sorrow in 
losing them. 

Ir we desire rest we must labor to enter 
into it. Many persons seem to feel that 
the blessing will come without effort, and 
that all they have to do is to remain idle 
and wait. 


It may be right ina scholastic point of 
view to reduce the collegiate course of 
young men to three years, but how can it 
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be expected to make a record breaking 
stroke-oar or foot-ball rusher in that time ? 


As the leaves of trees are said to absorb 
all noxious qualities of the air, and tc 
breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it 
seems to me as if they drew from us all sor- 
did and angry passions and breathed forth 
peace and kindness.—Irving. 


It is the virtue of few words to render 
plain that which thousands have obscured ; 
as one glass will transmit a bright image of 
the sun, where hundreds produce but dark- 
ness and confusion. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied ; 

Jest do your best and praise er blame 

That follers that counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

And gets more kicks than all the rest. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Fonp Mamma—“ See there, pet. There 
is a lady in the window with a dear little, 
sweet little poodle.” 

Child—“ Yes’‘m. Which is the poodle!” 


Ir vhas curious dot among allder men who 
know vhat ails discountry und haf a remedy 
for der ailments, not one recommends more 
saw-buck and less chin. 


Aw English writer says in his advice to 
young married women, “ that their mother 
Eve married a gardener.” It might be 
added that the gardener, in consequence of 
the match, lost his situation. 


A.—Is land dear in Italy ? 

B.—No, but the ground rents are awfnl. 
‘** What’s the cause of that ?” 

** Earthquakes.” 


Some remarkable stories have been told 
under the head of ‘‘antipathies;” but the 
most remarkable we ever heard was that of 
the man who could not sleep in church, be- 
cause the nap was worn off his coat collar. 


Lirrie Grrt (timidly)—Please, Mr. Store. 
keeper, I want to get some shoestrings. 

Storekeeper—How long do you want 
them ? 

Little girl—I want them to ke2p, sir, if 
you please. 


Hatta journals, some one says, will never 
be popular with the ultra fashionables unti] 
they stop wasting space on children and 
give more attention to the diseases of lap- 
dogs. 


Sue had sent off a telegram and was wait- 
ing for an answer. Suddenly the peculiar 
halting click of the receiving machine 
sounded in the office, and she said to her 
companion: ‘‘That’s from George, I know. 
I can tell his stutter.” 


Fosste is six years old. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ she 
asked one day, ‘‘if I get married will I have 
to have a husband like pa?” ‘“ Yes,’’ re- 
plied the mother, with an amused smile. 
‘* Andif I don’t get married, will I have to 
be an old maid like aunt Kate?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘* Mamma”—after a pause—‘ It’s a tough 
world for us women, aint it?” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
@n opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Pree ema 
supply any of those noticed. 





Business Opgenines ror Giris. By Sallie 
Joy White, 12mo, 75 cents. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. 

A welcome book because of its practical 
way of putting a matter of extreme interest 
to a great number of “‘coming’’ women. 
Mrs. White is abusy worker herself; and 
she has ever been interested in the strug- 
gles of young women to obtain a footing in 
the world. She tells of the way in which 
success may be achieved by girls as sales- 
women and cashgirls, as dressmakers, 
newspaper workers, stenographers and 
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type-writers, home workers, guides and 
shoppers, professional menders, real estate 
brokers, insurance and advertising agents, 
and piano and organ tuners. The necessity 
of perseverance and substantial knowledge 
of the work one attempts to do for pay is 
emphatically urged. 

Mentat Sueesstion. By Dr. J. Ochorowicz, 
sometime Professor Extraordinarius of 
Psychology and Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Lemberg. Four double 
numbers of the Humboldt Library. Price 
“$1.20. The Humboldt Publishing Co. 
New York. 

An interesting recital; of experiments 
made with different persons, showing the 
extent to which hypnotism or magnetism 
may gain the control of the mind and can- 
duct. The author maintains, and we think 
with abundant ground, that hypnotism and 
animal magnetism, though they have cer- 
tain superficial resemblances, are radically 
different from each other, both in their 
phenomena and in the modes of their pro- 
duction, and that the facts of magnetism 
are incomparably the more wonderful and 
the more worthy of scientific study. The 
title of the work, ‘‘ Mental Suggestion,” 
well marks the difference between hypno- 
tism and magnetism; in hypnotism mental 
suggestion is not to be thought of, but that 
it exists in animal magnetism is the task of 
this author to prove. 

Being every way competent for the pur- 
pose, if occupation and temperament fit 
anv one for researches physio-psychical, 
Dr. Ochorowitz is entitled to the close at- 
tention of every observer of the phenomena 
he analyzes, and they only who have seri- 
ously studied such phenomena can under- 
stand and follow him. 

We certainly commend the work to physi- 
ologists and those who are specially inter- 
ested in the study of nerve diseases. The 
author feels warranted to insist on the value 
of magnetism in disease, and his large 
repertoire of cases furnish what certainly 
appears to be ample reason. 

Notrzs on Men, Women anv Books. By 
Lady Wilde, author of ‘‘ Ancient Legends 
of Ireland,” etc. 12mo., pp., 352. Lon- 
don: Ward & Downey. 

The names that figure at the heads of 
these essays are familiar enough—for in- 


\ 


stance, Richter, Calderon, Lady Blessing- 
ton, George Eliot, Daniel O'Connell, Dis- 
raeli—yet the author brings to us her own 
manner of treating her characters and inter- 
ests us with the novel interpretations of 
phases of conduct that were already sup- 
posed to be well understood. One of the 
most readable, and at the same time inter- 
esting, of the essays is that which deals with 
the eccentric career of Swift, especially in 
its relations to the women that the title of 
the essay names—Stella and Vanessa, To 
&@ woman cultured and of experience in so- 
ciety, the duplicious conduct of Swift and 
its pathetic, and even tragic, effect upon 
these devoted feminine souls could not but 
form a subject of great attraction, and Lady 
Wilde has wrought a piece of admirable 
literary work in tracing the tangled thread 
of their lives. Perhaps she is too severe in 
her judgment of Swift, as she might have 
taken more into account the unsound men- 
tal condition of the man, which finally blos- 
somed into completeinsanity. The reviews 
of Lady Blessington, Leigh Hunt, Words- 
worth and Tennyson are happy, and give us 
side lights into theirlives,although one might 
think it would be most difficult to say aught 
that is fresh concerning persons of so much 
prominence. The book hasaraison d'etre, 
as one who reads it leisurely will acknowl- 
edge early in the course. 


Spreir anv Lirz. Thoughts for To-Day, 
By Amory H. Bradford, D.D., First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
16 mo., pp. 265. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, publishers. 


Who that has visited the beautiful town of 
Montclair, that lies broadside toward the 
rising sun, on the winding Orange hills, 
and noted the air of cheeriness and progress 
that prevails among the rapidly increasing 
population, would expect to find ina volume 
of sermons from the pulpit of the church 
that adds so much to the attraction of Ful- 
lerton avenue a marked vein of cheerful 
assurance and sunny expectation. Dr. 
Bradford’s interpretations of Scripture 
phrase are those of the theologian who sees 
in human lifea sphere that is overspread 
with the brightness of a Father’s love and 
care. His positionas a clergyman, as one 
says, ‘“‘may defy the scientific classifier,’’ 
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but it is certainly the opposite of restricted 
or ascetic. Thoughtful at times, eloquent, 
generally optimistic he points to the opera- 
tion of the Spirit in the souls of men and 
bids experience demonstrate the truth of his 
convictions. The titles of the sermons con- 
tained in the book are: The Holy Spirit the 
Fundamental Doctrine of Christianity; The 
Holy Spirit in Individual Experience ; The 
Holy Spirit and Christian Work; The Holy 
Spirit a Constant Factor in the Problem of 
Progress; Conditions of Spiritual Sight ; 
Theological Thought of Our Time; The In- 
carnation; The Vicarious Principle in the 
Universe ; The Appeal to Experience; The 
Life the Light of Men ; The Invisible Realm; 
The Endless Growth. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue National Temperance Society has 
just issued a new book for children, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Temperance Second Reader,’ by 
Mrs. J. McNair Wright. The ‘‘ Temperance 
First Reader” was by the same author. It 
contains thirty lessons, each a charming 
little story for the children, as well as prac- 
tical, and adapted to the school-room as 
well as tothe home. Price, 10 cents. New 
York. 


Master anp Man. A tale of the civil war. 
By O. O’B. Strayer. No. 11, ‘‘ Sunnyside 
Series.” New York. J. 8. Ogilvie. 


A story that has many features of life- 
like interest, and illustrates the close rela- 
tion that was not unfrequent between a 
Southern gentleman and his valet slave. 


"CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Photographic Times and American Photogra 

her, @ monthly of interest to Art and Trade. 
Late numbers have excellent specimens of photo- 
print, more than we commonly find. 


International Surgery Monthly, Ferdinand King, 
M. D., publisher. This has well established its 
right to the notice of the prof . The articles, 
for the most part, are of a character needed/ by 
the general practitioner. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, for 
September, has among its twenty or more articles 
the following: “Sir John McDonald,” * Wild 
Women,” “ High Life,” ‘ Morality in Fiction,” 
** Captain Kittv "—a Salvation Army;sketch, etc. 


National Tem nce‘Advocate Monthly, organ 
of the National Society, New York. , 


Pharmaceutical Era, a semi-monthly, published 
at Detroit. D. O. Haynes & Co. ees 


Homiletic Review, an international monthly re- 
lating to religious thought and the discussion of 
those practical questions that affect 
rality. One of important features in the Sep. 

number is a symposium, in which the 
methods of temperance reformers are the chief 
burden of the discussion. 


Western Rural and American Stockman, old 
organ of the Western farmer and the representa- 
tive of the Grange interest. Chicago. 


Medico-Legai Journal, organ of the Medico-Le- 
gal Society of New York. Late numbers give 
attention to Morbid Mentality as determining 
maga tendencies, Clark Bell, Editor, New 

or’ 


Contey for September, starts with a good like- 
ness of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich; and, as might 
be expected, we have a discussion of o, > 

ria,”’ 


Morton ’’ are 
titles of articles containing illustrations in the 
usual admirable style of this magazine. ‘* The 
Question of Pensions” and the ** Weakness of Sin- 

le _ “are among the “Open Letters.” New 
ork. 


Hahnemannian Monthly, a leading advocate in 
our medical literature of the sect commonly 
known as homceopathy. The first article is based 


e inquiry, t is ? 
bly a 
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The writer, as would be reasona’ 
makes yp gm of allopathy with y- 
The uses of arsenic form the chief illustrative 
feature in this article, and a strong case is made. 
A ly amount of general matter appears in 
the number. 


Brooklyn Medical Journal for September has a 
portrait of Thomas Sydenham, an eminent physi- 
biograp Gulesi gets Mepeipeianventives ateuntton, 

note. ipelas receives attention, 
a some notes on treatment; azd the editor 
writes of his summer vacation. We would also 
note a portrait in the medizval style of the cele- 
prased teacher, Boerhaave. Brooklyn,New York, 


Harpers’ Weekly, a journal of civilization. Late 
numbers have given views of “ Life in Our Home 
ee = “and * kan Boundary Survey.” New 

ork. 


Our Day, a record of current reform. Ques- 
tions on temperance, moral educat and other 
works, public or private, in the interests of social 
L oeny ae form the motives of this publication. 

oseph Cook, editor, Boston. 


Popular Science Monthly discusses the doctrine 
of Evolution from the int of view of John 
Fiske, and illustrates ‘ Making,” ‘* For the 
Insane,” “Can We Always Count Upon the Sun?” 
and sketches of George Lincoln Goodale are the 
topics that seem to us specially attractive. D. 
Appleton & Co., N. Y. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for September has for its 
opening novel “ Carlotta’s Intended." ‘Country 
Roads and Highways” is among the other con- 
tents. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


® Canada Educational Monthly, an excellent 
periodical for the r. Every number has 
some topics of closest in t in education, writ- 
ten from a broad and scholarly point of view. A. 
MacMurdy, M. A., editor. Toronto. 
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Pure soap is soap without grease 
oralkali. 

Soap cleanses; but alkali. cuts. 
Soap cleanses the skin and leaves 
it rosy and smooth and soft like a 
baby’s. Alkali cleanses but scarifies, 


leaves the skin rough and red. 

The ‘soaps that work these news- 
paper wonders are full of alkali. 
Let them alone. Pure soap  dis- 
solves the dead outside, disentangles 
it, leaves us the baby-skin under- 
neath, brings it outside; it is kind 
to the living tissue. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless 
it is eaten away by alkali. It may be 
well disguised; but soap will find it. 


Pears’ Soap 


G@ Jnsist upon having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists for the sole purpose of making more 


profit out of you. 





HOW 10 LEARN. PHRENOLOGY. 
We are frequently asked: In what way can a prastical knowledge of Phre. 
nology be obtained * In answering this we must \suy, that the best results can »e 
obtained by taking a thorough course of instruction at the American Institute of 
Phrenology ; but where this is not practical, the published textbooks on the s:\) 
ject should be carefully studied. For a general knowledge of Character Read iig 
we would recommend ‘‘Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them,” by P:f. 
Nelson Sizer, president of the American Institute of Phrenology, and the exam): er 
at the office of Fowler & Wells Co., and H. 8. Drayton, M. D., editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

This is a practical handbook and contains in a readable and attractive form, 
fully illustrated with portraits and other engravings, the fundamental principles of 
the subject. To facilitate study and personal investigations we have made a ))! 'e- 
nological bust, or a model head in plaster of Paris, so lettered as to show the |.a- 
tion and grouping of all the faculties. This is quite indispensable .to one «ho 
would become familiar with the practical part of the subject. To meet the wants 
of those who wish to pursue the subject more thoroughly and become familiar with 
the application of the subject to the various sides of life, we have arranged the 
following list of books, called ‘Tae Stuprnt’s Ser.” This list is commended to 
persons who desire to secure a knowledge of the subject by private study at home, 
and also to those who purpose to attead the American Institute of Phrenology at 
some future date . ; 


THE “STODENT'S -SET: 


Brain and Mind; or, Mental Sci-, New Physiognomy; or, Signs of 
ence eae in Accordance with the} Character, .as manifesied thror ie 





ment external forms, especially 

Modern Physiology. H.S:; in the “Husen Face Divine.” ith mo 
ee © pod . ~T, Jans MeNteL, than one thousand illustrations, Wit 4 
; eee Choice of Pursuits; or, What to 
Forty Years in 3 Em-| doand Why. Describing seventy-five trades 


liections of Hist t and professions, and the te ments and 
bd Geel Bipertrees: Clo., 413 PP. B50. "pre talents ny — A how to ‘eds 


les—each 

erecrreh eaters | mene Oe Koren gene: 
unme Hiued with a gags incidents, ie fev ylen so ay “le deel 
Read Character Constitution of ; Considered 

pet Handbook of uae and | im telation to external objects, The only 
for students and examiners,| ?Uthorized American edition. “With twenty 


ahs Cale lor sascoding the sizes of the| °8Tavings and a port. of the author. £1 25. 
See pets, <n tag ant sn hn So pany hun- Heads and Faces, and How to Study 


* THEM, A manual of and phy- 
dred and seventy engravings. Muslin, $1.25. siognomy for thegueptn’ econ Sicum 


ae DRAYTON. Octavo, paper, 40c. 
Popular Physiology. A Familiar , 
Fe ion of the Structures, Functions, and | The Phrenological Bust, showing 
Re of the Human System and their ap- the location of each of the Organs. Large 
plication to the preservation of health. $1.00. | size, $100. — - : 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of price, or the complete “‘ Sruprent’s 
Set,” amounting to $14.65, will be sent by express for $10.00. Address, 


Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New Yerk. 

















